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THE ANNUALS FOR 1834. 
From the Forget Me Not, by Ackermann. 
THE ACAPULCO INDIAN’S SONG. 

(The tribes of the forests bordering on Acapulco are the romanceros of the 
New World. ‘They have a kind of guitar, which they delight in, and touch 
with some wild skill. ‘Their songs are not, like the few rude desceats of the 
red men of the north, on battle or flight, on revenge or hunting, the four eternal 
themes of the northern forest. They are story-tellers and lovers, in short, a 
kind of American jongleurs, Troubadours who never heard of chivalry, nor 
played on lutes twined with chaplets from the hands of ladies *‘ proud and fair,”’ 
as became the showy minstrels of Provence and Italy; nor sat on tapestried | 
footstools at feasts of monarchs in ermine and warriors in mail. But theirs are | 
the homely inspirations of Nature, with no better teachers of song than the 
birds, no better saloon than the sycamore and acacia woods, no better audience 
than their wild but very handsome women, and no better jargesse than the 
shouts of delight, the extravagant boundings, or the floods of tears with which 
those children of impulse never fail to reward the poet and the minstrel. The 
following song is a well known address to one of the forest beauties. It had 
made its way into Spanish, from which it is now transferred. | 





THE INDIAN TO HIS LOVE. 
Off with the bow! ‘The lake’s blue waters heave 
Off with the sandals !—rest thy weary feet. 
Twilight is sitting by the couch of Eve; i 
Through branch and bloom the air is sighing sweet ; 
No spotted snake dares touch this flowery ground ; 
Here is no tiger's eye, no panther’s bound 


The clouds are painted, like the forest leaf, 
Where lays his rainbow-wing the autumn sun ; 
‘The sunbeams burn, all westward, like the sheat 
Ripening in autumn, heavy, rich, and dun; 
‘The stars are jewels, sparkling in heaven's ears, 
Or dew of heaven's rich flowers, resplendent tears 


Now sing—and hark ! the fountains all are hushed ; 
The birds are silent on the honey tree ; 

The breeze that through the young palmettoes gushed, 
The whole soft sky, is listening but for thee ; 

The stars seem dreaming ina trance of love, 

The world one spell, all charmed, below, above 


Come, !ove, and fear not; in each diamond star 
Are shapes that watch thy steps with shield and bow, | 
Sweet spirits that in forests wild and far 
Watch o'er each braid upon thy lovely brow, 
Guarding thy beauty from the serpent's sting, 
From poisonous flower and dew, from fang and spring 


Love, see those meteors—sisters to thine eye, 
Those flying orbs of living fire and gold ; 
Those are the spirits’ evening revelry, 
From hand to hand through purple ether rolled ; | 
Or bat the sparkles of the rushing car, 
That bears the mighty king of sun and star. 


Oh come! and we will wander merrily 

Through forests lighted by the firetly’s lamp ; 
For true love liveth only with the free : 

The mountain's marble brow shall be our camp, 
The vine and honeysuckle make our hall, 
Our hearts be one, and love be all in all. 


From the Amulet. 
A SCENE IN THE ZENANA.—sy miss EMMA ROBERTS. 

A valley more sequestered or more beautiful than that of Oodipore can scarce- 
ly be imagined : it needs not the contrast afforded by the sterility of the scenery | 
beyond, for it possesses every attraction which nature, in her happiest mood, 
confers upon some favourite spot of earth: but to those who have traversed the 
surrounding arid tract, it bursts like a scene of enchantment. The approach, 
guarded by a fortified gate, is so narrow and intricate as to be fitted only for litters 
or equestrian travellers; and, in threading its narrow defiles, the stranger is sur- 
prised that any human being should have proceeded more than a few yards in so 
unpromising a direction in search of a spot habitable by mankind. Suddenly 
the rich, varied, and fertile landscape opens on the dazzled eye, and every step 
now seems leading into fairy-land. On the right an extensive and picturesque lake 
washes the bases of the hills, whose shining rocks and umbrageous woods shoot 
up into the golden sky above ; in the distance a large city, exhibiting a confused 
assemblage of irregular buildings, rises in all the fantastic forms of oriental | 
architecture. Above, crowning a rocky ledge, the palace of the Ranah appears 
—a huge white mass, which, though conveying ideas of strength rather than of 
beauty, is stil! a noble object, and is surrounded by so many attractive scenes | 
that the spectator is too much absorbed in admiration to dwell upon its defects 
Below the rocky terrace on which the palace stands, a second lake of consider- 
able extent spreads its glittering waters; numerous Hindoo temples, the frequent 
ghaut (the constant and beautiful accompaniment of all Indian streams), and gay | 
pavillions of marble, adorn its banks, intermingled with enormous banyans and 
peepu! trees, whose gigantic branches, stretching over the lake, seem to repose | 
upon its bosom. The bright silvery expanse is studded with fairy islands ; and 
two of the most extensive are decorated with the summer residences of the | 
Ranah, structures of exquisite workmanship, whose delicate marble trellises and | 
airy cupolas appear like the palaces of the genii floating upon a sea of pearl ; | 
while orange-trees, palmyras, and cypresses fling the rich luxuriance of their | 
foliage over the carved kiosks and sculptured porticoes. 

Such was the scene which caught the golden floods poured down by a cloud- 
less sun ; but, if the inmates of the palace ever gazed with admiration upon its | 
beauties, they were now too deeply absorbed in contemplations of a far more | 
interesting nature to regard them. Silence, deep as death, reigned around—a | 
silence only broken by the mournful cry of the ring-dove, a cry which is scarcely | 
‘or a moment suspended during the day, throughout the plains and valleys of | 
India. Inthe interior court (a spacious quadrangle, cooled by fountains, and | 
shaded with flowering trees), a crowd, mute and with downcast looks, assembled 
round the couch whereon the Ranah was now brought, to yield, according to 
the custom of the country, his last breath in the open air. No hope could be | 
entertained of the recovery of a person who had passed the number of years | 
allotted to his race ; and the awful moment of dissolution was awaited, by men | 
who had long anticipated a change of rulers, without any manifestation of the | 
various sensations it occasioned to those whose fortunes it must deeply affect. | 

Within the principal apartments of the Zenana, the same unnatural tranquil- | 
lity prevailed: not a word was uttered by the female crowd, amongst whom all | 
the customary employments were suspended ; they, also, stood calmly awaiting | 
the event, fraught as it was to them with incidents of the most fearful nature ; | 
and the slight movement of the head, indicating anxiety respecting the cause of | 
every sound, were it but the humming of a fly, or the fall of a leaf, alone be- 
trayed the internal feelings of their breasts. Upon all, the decease of the reign- 





i 


| pearas if some settled rule, or late instruction, had taught each individual her 


| she seized a gurrah (jar) of water, and poured its contents upon her head. This 
| lowed her example: while the remainder, shrinking from the near approach of 


_dure an existence embittered by penury, contempt, and neglect, rather than 


| of all that passed in the palace, and who possessed the power of preventing in- 


| ing prince would bring a trying change of fortune, poverty and the world’s scorn 
to those whose natural! instincts should teach them to cling to life in its most | 
' forlorn and abject state, and a hideous sacrifice to the devoted few disdaining 


existence when robbed of its dearest blessings. Who shall attempt to describe 
the conflicting emotions sustained by those helpless females, vacillating hetween 
a choice of the most cruel evils—the terrors of death operating against the 
terrors of disgrace! Yet they maintained an outward appearance of com- 
posure not inferior to that displayed by the stronger and the weaker minds 
which, influenced by various motives, had resolved upon the fulfilment of a dread- 
ful rite. 

An old female slave who, though never enjoying the dignity of a wife, was, 
from her long servitude, and the confidence reposed in her, a person of conside- 
rable consequence inthe Zenana, apparently had never anticipated any other 
termination to her existence than that which now presented itself: she consi- 
dered the death of the Ranah to be so completely bound up with her own, that 
the latter must follow as athing ofcourse. A younger, fairer female, of higher 
attractions and superior birth, the daughter of a long line of priuces, deeply im- 
bued with religious enthusiasm, and with the notions of a pre-existent state, | 
wrapt in contemplations of the past, now floating through a highly excited imagi- 
nation in shapes more distinct and vivid than in other dreaming moments, beheld 


| the path before her as one already trodden, one which would be trodden again, 


and which led to the fulfilment of her destiny. But it was otherwise with the 
Ranee, the lofty-minded woman who had enjoyed a degree of authority frequently 
accorded to females in the provinces of central India. She was free from the 
superstitions so carefully instilled by the priesthood; nor was she inspired by 
attachment to the man who had not excited any strong sentiments of respect or | 
affection. She bad amassed considerable property, and she had acquired a more 

than ordinary share of public confidence: but neither of these could she retain 


in a state of widowhood, unless the heir should, on his visit tothe Zenana, sa- 


lute her by the title of **Raje Baae,’’ a mode of conferring the dignity of mis- 
tress of the harem, at the option of the new Ranah to bestow upon any one of | 
his predecessor's wives. Ufon the first fatal symptoms which appeared in the 
aged monarch’s disease, every engine had been set at work by the favourite wife's 


| emissaries to secure a promise of this coveted exaltation; but Juan Singh could 


not be wrought upon to give a decided answer: it was supposed that he wished | 
to avoid the maintenance of this unnecessary appendage in the splendour which | 
custom accorded, or that he was tempted by the wealth which offered itself to | 


| 


| his grasp. ‘l‘here was only one alternative toa woman who could not brook 


degradation: perchance, she might still entertain a hope that a message would 
be sent conveying the assurance she had so earnestly endeavoured to obtain, but | 
it was confined strictly to her own breast ; and, having made every arrangement 
which her duty to her dependents demanded, she stood amid the group equally 
resigned with those less intellectual beings, blindly following customs, or slaves 
to prejudice. At length a cry was heard in the court below: and it would ap- 


allotted part. ** What is that?” exclaimed one of the assembly. ‘* Do you ask?” | 
replied the old slave ; ‘know you not what is required of us to perform?” and, 
taking the fastenings from her hair, which, unloosed, flowed over her shoulders, 


was equivalent to a declaration that she intended to burn; and three ethers fol- 
death, hesitated to commence the fatal preliminaries, and. finally resolved to en- 


brave the tortures of the flames—a freedom of choice for which they were 
solely indebted to the presence of the British Resident, who was well informed 


voluntary sacrifices. Some buoyed themselves up with a vain hope that the 
dignity denied to their more distinguished companion would be accorded to them, 





| or endeavoured to excuse themselves by affecting to entertain so futile an ex- 


pectation. 


Short is the interval in India between death and the performance of the obse- | 
quies of the deceased—a ceremony which, according tu custom, was to take place ) 
at sunset. The brief period which intervened was differently employed by those 
who were to take a prominent part in the fearful drama. The old slave busied | 
herself in settling points of etiquette. A crowd gathered round the Metempsy- 
chosian, listening with eager ears to her reminiscences of the past, and predic- 
tions of the future. She declared that she had a distinct recollection of having | 
burned once before, and that she knew she was doomed to burn again ere she | 
could be finally absorbed in the divine essence; and, while speculating upon the 
probabilities of receiving a new existence in the same rank which she now held, 
expressed a hope that she should be born in a lower sphere, as she was convinced 
that happiness dwelled more frequently in a cottage thanina palace. These | 
hallucinations were devoutly believed to flow from divine inspiratiun ; and, as she 
was far more prodigal of oracular speeches than her companions, she was vene- 
rated accordingly, asa person of superior sanctity. The Ranee was differently 
employed ; she wrote a letter to the Resident, recommending several persons, | 
for whom she felt particularly interested, to his protection, and explaining the | 
motives which induced her, while perfectly unimpelled by religious considera- | 
tions, to prefer death to a life of dishonour. 

A short time before sunset all the preparations were completed ; and, descend- 
ing to the palace gates, unveiled, the four suttees mounted, for the first time 
in their lives, on horseback, and accompanied the procession to the fatal pile 


P ‘ ‘ | 
Immense multitudes crowded round, striving, with eager interest, to catch 


the revealings of the future, uttered by those beatified women, who were 10 Jon- 
ger considered to belong to earth. Many questions were propounded, and one, 
in particular, indicated the state of the public feeling towards the foreign neigh- | 
bours established in Hindostan. The Metempsychosian was eagerly en:reated | 
to say whether the Feringhees would ever be driven out of the country. She | 
judiciously evaded a reply, by inquiring, in turn, whether they had chosen a 
proper period to ask such a question. 

The Resident, in taking his evening ride, purposely encountered the dismal 
procession, and, accosting the Ranee, for whose admirable qualities, and more | 
than ordinary talents, he entertained a very high respect, endeavoured to dis- 
suade her from the act she meditated, but without avail. She said it was now 
too late to retract, and, it being impossible to consent to live ina degraded state, 
she was glad that her self-sacrifice would confer honour on him who followed, 
meaning the Ranah, who, according to the etiquette observed by all Indian fe- | 
males towards their husbands, she forbore to name. She invited the Resident j 
to be present at the ceremony ; but, turning with horror from a gcene so revolt- | 
ing to his heart, he bade her farewell, and took his solitary ride through the pic- | 
turesque paths of that delightful valley, the peaceful haunt of beautiful creatures, | 
peacocks and pigeons, and countless flocks of birds still more lovely in form and | 
hue, disporting themselves over a sunny land, ; 

Where all, save the spirit of man, seemed divine. 

Agra, March, 1830. 


| 


Note.—The tragic scene narrated in the foregoing pages was enacted not very 
lomg ago, at Oodipore, upon the death of the late Ranah. The account was. 
given to me by a gentleman attached to the late Residency, who could vouch for | 
its truth; and Ihave related it as I received it from him, without addition or | 
embellishment. I have derived my information respecting the extraordinary 
beauty of the province from descriptions contained in the correspondence ot the 
same friend, and from drawings taken on the spot. The family of Oodipore, or | 
Chitore, is universally allowed to be the most ancient Hindoo family extant ; they 


belong to the race who boast their descent from the sun, and are superior to all 
the other Rajpoot tribes, 


THE COMIC OFFERING. By Miss Sheridan. 
A multitude of names and subjects crowd the pages of Miss Sheridan’s Comic 
Offering, which is more comic this year than ever. Comicality in a book is a 


' quality so difficult to reach, and which affects different people so differently, that 


it is not easy to pronounce, with any degree of certainty, upon its real merit. It 
acts upon the nerves precisely as they are in a condition to receive it; and that 
which at times appears wondrously funny, might fall like lead upon the spirits at 
other moments. ‘Those who read Miss Sheridan’s book without laughing, may 
rely upon it that the fault is in themselves. It teems with grotesque and ludi- 
crous trifles, odd combinations, whimsical specimens of the art of word-torturing, 
and some capital jokes at the expense of men’s customs, manners, and pursuits. 


| There is a feeling of the ridiculous in the book which defies the analysis of criti- 


cism ; so we had better give a few specimens, and let it hespeak favour for itself. 
Here is a letter after Hood's fashion. 


MISS AURELIA DOBBS, TO MISS JEMIMA TIBBS. 
By the Author of the “ Eccentric Tales.” 
Jasmine Cottage, County of Herts. 
My dearest Jemima ! 

You have always been the depository of my soul’s dearest secrets—I am so 
happy '—Would that you, my sweet friend, were with me, to share the delights 
of our rural retrea/—the greatest General from little Alexander down to Napo- 
leon, never made such an one !—and as for my suite of apartments—* Oh! there 
is nothing half so sveet in life!’ as Moore says. 

The country around is a volume of Miss Mitford bound in green: every thing 
seems smiling here—except the willows—and they do weep so gracefully !—And 
then at night the crickets chirp so merrily—I am certain there have been a great 
many cricket-matches, there is such a numerous family ! These with the copper- 
kettle, are really the only grate musicians we can boast in this sequestered dwel- 
ling! and they have, in truth, a great range here! ; 

My papa is very happy too, and is not like the same man he was : since he 
left off business, he is not at all retired, but interchanges civilities with the gen- 
try in the neighbourhood: among these is a young Squire, who is so handsome 
and so witty! I must tell you a bon mot of his: we had wandered to the edge 
of the copse, where we sat upon the style, and watched the decline of the sun, 
until the glorious orl had set; ‘* Why is your father like that sun?” said he. I 
gave itup. Because he is a—retired Tanner!” I smiled, and my memory re- 
verted in a moment to Bermondsey—the Tan-pits, and my dear Jemima! 

Ihave made some acquaintances among the “rustics :” there is one Rose 
Verdant, a pretry, melancholy, dark-eyed “ forsaken.”"— Who placed “ her heart's 
best affections,” on the clergyman—but the pastor passed her, for one who he 
thought surpassed her ; and she has been as much distressed—as poor Treland— 
since the Union !—The Album (commenced by my dear Jemima,) is nearly full 
—for I visit the church-yard every morning, and transcribe the epitaphs : the 
sheep ruminating beneath the yew-trees, being my only companions in this grave 
solitude ! 

This is the hay-making season, and, of course, all the meadows are 4 la 
mowed ! 

There are some impertineut people, who live near us, and they laughed so 
much at our city taste in gardening, that Papa has been forced to “ getup @ Ha- 
ha,” as the hedgers call it; but I don’t think it is of any use, and as it cost a 
great deal, I don’t see the fun of “ getting up Ha-ha,” at one’s own expense ! 

I forget whether I told you, that there is a lover's walk here—but there is— 
and I frequently visit this romantic spot—it would frighten you, Jemima, to walk 
there alone—I never do'!— 

You ask me, to quote the amusements here. Alas! my Jemima, when you do 
pass within their high gates—you find no style, or what is very low: so it would 
be useless for any one to take steps for a Hop here! We had a vocal concert at 
the great Inn, ** The King’s Head,” but I did not like hearing the singing in 
the king’s head, though there was a crown entrance : and in short, the “ Con- 
cert,”’ was aloud tobe a mere ‘“ bavel !” 

The young squire drove me home in his stanhope: it proved a dreadful wet 
evening—and, notwithstanding he is a good whip, he regretted, for my sake, 
that he had no command over the rains '—And said, although he was fond of a 
whet before dinner, he did not at all relish a wet before supper !—He is really the 
most passable of my rustic admirers—tather toofond, perhaps, of field-sports— 
but I dare say that may be remedied—for his father has a cure in his gift—Oh! 
Jemima, if I could but persuade him to take orders, I think—but no matter, I 
am building on the heir.—Suffice it to say, that his father is a rich man anda 
mayor, and he—a young man and a hunter ! 

My dearest love, I am obliged to draw my letter to a close—he has just called, 
to invite me to walk in the green lanes, so my botanical studies must apologize 
for my not filling the other /eaf—but you shall have his flowery speeches, ina 
long crossed letter next post.—That one from you may cross this, is the heartfelt 
wish of Your most affectionate, Avrewia Dosps. 


THE LAMENTATIONS OF JOHN GREEN, STABLE-KEEPER, 
CONFINED IN HORSEMONGER-LANE GAOL FOR DEBT. 
Come all, whose bosom pity feels, 
My hard condition see, 
And since I cannot pay my bills, 
Give credit unto me. 


My warrant many a mare has sold, 
At mart and country fair ; 

But now I suffer you behold, 
By warrant from the Mayor 


In vain, his patience to implore, 
I pleaded my distress ; 

I could not pay one penny more, 
For I was penny-less. 


Too late, alas! I now began, 
My errors to amend, 

And found that ev'ry sfable-man, 
Is not a stable friend. 


I once had stores of hay and corn, 
And days of plenty saw ; 

But now, expos'd to public scorn, 
Iam a man of straw. 


They only know, whom Fortune's frown 
Compels to drink the cup, 

How much a man is taken down 
By being taken up. 

The cheapest comforts are forbid ; 
And tho’ it sounds so odd, 

My lips have scarcely chew'd a guid 
Since I have been in quod. 

The spicy bowl, and flowing can, 
I now must never touch, 

Though near the spot where many a man 
Has had a Drop too much. 

By day and night to endless cares 
My beauty is a prey; 

My hair is “ white, though not with years,” 
And Green is chang’d to grey ; 
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For though to right or left at will rather touched by wine, is sure to take fire on the most distant imputation of; ‘No! On such subjects, women are not enlightened by experience. Even 


The bridled horse is led, 

A Bridewell is more certain still 
To turn a human head. 

Ye duns, have done ! nor thus upbraid , 
My bonds I mean to burst :-— 

I'll © pay you off "—that’s when I've paid 
The debt of Nature first! 


SOMETHING NEW. 
By C. B. and Louisa H. Sheridan. 


[The rhymes of the following little whim, are gradually increased, by an addi- | 


tional one, in every couplet; so that in the last two lines every word has its 
rhyme in the corresponding line. ] 

; Tis nothing new to write a line for Rhyme, 

? And make the next one answer with a Chime: 


Less oft is Done in verse what now I Da, 


22 In lines twice One to manage rhymings Two: 


drunkenness. 

“ T can scarcely imagine, Sir,’ he continued, in a voice, however, that savoured 
of anything rather than inebriety, ‘that any man acquainted with the misfortunes 
of my life should address me on such a subject !”’ 

“ Be satisfied, then, that your indignation is groundless, and most unreason- 
able,” said I, still doubtful how far I ought to resent the ungraciousness of his 
demeanour; “ for, on the word of a gentleman, till this day, I never heard your 
name. Your avowal of intimacy with my brother, and something in tlie frank- 
ness of your manner that reminded me of his, added to the hilarity of an unex- 
pected reunion with so many of my countrymen, has perhaps induced too sudden 
a familiarity in my demeanour; but, in wishing you good night, Captain War- 
grave, and a fairer interpretation of the neat sailor who opens his heart to you 
at sight, allow me to assure you, that not a shadow of offence was intended in 
the rhapsody you are pleased to resent.” 

“ Forgive me!” exclaimed Wargrave, extending his hands, nay almost 
his arms, towards me. ‘ It would have afforded only a crowning incident to 
my miserable history, had my jealous soreness on one fatal subject produced 
a serious misunderstanding with the brother of one of my dearest and earliest 





Less often Still you've Met what now you'll See, 


3 A scribbler’s Skill thus Get in rhymings Three : 


But 7 still Trust to manage More, I Vow, 

And Try to Thrust in rhymings Four ! and Now 
For Five! in What odd Deed a Bard, (if He 
But Strive) may Not succeed, tho’ Hard it Be? 


To Press them Yet more Near my Mind! Fiz, 
No Less Vil Get in Clear you'll Find than Siz! 


ry 


on 
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73 Dost Thou of Seven think Mean? if So I Here 

¢ Must Vow by Heaven! to Spleen! Owe Thy Fear! 
8 Salll My Due oust Claim, (For This Sly Smile) 

: Will you Try Too the Same—Nor Miss My Style? 
g § See Eight Clear Done By Me: How Fill We Nine! 

; The Plaie’s Near Won 1 See—Now Skill Be Mine: 
ail § To Chime The Ten Feet Thro’: You See I Chuse 


True Rhyme :—Be Then Meet Due To Thee My Muse! 
——. 
WINE. 
* Oh ! thou invisible spirt of wine !—if thou hast no name to be known by, let us | 
call thee—devil!” SHAKSPEARE. 
Some eighteen months, or two years ago, I was doing my duty to my country 
and myself on board His Majesty's frigate the Astraa, by undergoing seventeen 
games of chess per diem, with our first lieutenant, and filling up every pause 
with murmurs at the continuance of these piping times of peace. We had been 
cruising some months in the Mediterranean, chiefly for the amusement of two 
dandy cousins of an honourable Captain, whom we picked up at Malta, basking 
like two yellow, over-ripe gourds in the sunshine. We had touched at most of 
the ports of the Ionians, where cyprus may be had for paying for; and where 
faldettas are held by hands as fair as their coquettish folds are black and lustrous. 
We had done due service to the state, by catching agues snipe-shvoting in 
the Albanian marshes ; listening to five-year-old operas, screeched by fifty-year 
old prima donnas ; by learning to swear by Saint Spiridion, and at his Klephtic 


| th 
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| those minutes to me, and J will impart a lesson worth ten years’ experience; a 
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friends.” 

While I frankly accepted his apologies and offered hand, I could detect, by 
e light of the moon, an expression of such profound dejection on the altered 
face of Wargrave—so deadly a paleness—a haggardness—tbat involuntarily | 
reseated inyself on the wall beside him, as if to mark the resumption of a friend- 
ly feeling. He did not speak when he took his place; but, after a few minutes’ 
silence, I had the mortification to hear him sobbing like a child. 

‘* My dear fellow, you attach too much importance to an unguarded word, 
handsomely and satisfactorily explained,” said J, trying to reconcile him with 
himself. ‘* Dismiss it from your thoughts.” 

“Do not fancy,” replied Wargrave, in a broken voice, “ that these hu- 
miliating tears originate in anything that has passed between us this night. No! 
The associations recalled to my mind by the rash humour you are generous 
enough to see in its true light, are of far more ancient date, and far more in- 
| effaceable nature. I owe you something, in return for your forbearance. You 
| have still an hourto be on shore,”’ he continued, looking at his watch. ‘* Devote 


lesson of which my own life must be the text—myself the hero!” 

There was no disputing with him,—no begging him to be calm. Onhis whole 
frame was imprinted the character of an affliction not to be trifled with. I had 
only to listen, and impart, in the patience of my attention, such solace as the 
truly miserable can best appreciate. 

“You were right,” said Wargrave, with a bitter smile, ‘‘ in saying that we 
do not allow ourselves to assign to wine the full measure of authority it holds 
among the motives of our conduct. But you were wrong in limiting that au- 
thority to the instigation of great and heroic actions. Wine is said in Scripture 
to ‘ make glad the heart of man.’ Wine is said by the poets to be the balm of 
grief, the dew of beauty, the philter of love. What that is gracious and grace- 
ful is it not said tobe? Clustering grapes entwine the brow of its divinity ; and 
wine is held to be a libation worthy of the gods. Fools ! fuols! fools !—they 
need to have poured forth their blood and tears like me, to know that it is a 
fountain of eternal damnation! Do not fancy that I allude to DrunkeNNess ; do 
not class me, in your imagination, with the sensual brute who degrades himself 
to the filthiness of intoxication. Against a vice so flagrant, how easy to arm 
one’s virtue! No! the true danger lies many degrees within that fearful limit ; 
and the Spartans, who warned their sons against wine by the exhibition of their 
drunken Helots, fulfilled their duty blindly. Drunkenness implies, in fact, an ex- 





votaries. We had spouted in the school of Homer, and shouted at Lepanto ; 
poured libations on the grave of Anacreon; and voted the Leucadian leap a | 
trifle, compared with a Leicestershire fence ! | 
At length, one beautiful evening, one of those twilights of chrysolite and gold, 
such as poets dream of, and the Levant alone can realize, (having been for three 
preceding days, not ‘spell-bound,” but ‘ calm-bound ,among the clustering | 
Cyclades,”) it was the pleasure of our honourable Captain, and his cousins, to 
drop anchor in the Bay of ——, (I have reasons of my own for not being more 
explicit ;) where, after swearing the usua! number of oaths at the quarantine | 
officers, and the crews of the Venetian and Turkish traders, who make it part | 
of their religion to give offence to the blue-jackets, where offence can be given | 
with impunity, I had the satisfaction to find myself, at about seven o'clock, p. M., 
seated at the mess of His Majesty's gallant —th, doing as much justice to the 
roast beef of Old England as if we had not been within a day’s sail of the Island 
of the Minotaur. It was, indeed, refreshing to listen to the king's English, in its 
own accents; to eat of the king's sirloin, in its own gravy ; and to juin in the 
jargon of hurse-flesh, in its own slang ;—to hear the names of Newmarket, 
White's, Tattersall’s, Ellen Tree, and Fanny Kemble, familiar in their mouths 
as household words ; to throw off, in short, for an hour or two, the tedium of 
professional existence. A bumper of port appeared as palatable in a climate 





the cold North ; and, at length, after a liberal indulgence in Hudson's best, (only 
the more relished because the richest Turkey tobacco, and a pipe of cherry wood 
was in the hands of every soldier in the garrison,) proposals were made fora 
bowl of **Gin-Punch!"’ Lord Thomas Howard, a lieutenant in the —th, was 
announced to be a masterhand in the scientific brew ; and the very name of gin- | 
punch affords, in the fatherland of Achilles, a sort of anticlimax, which there | 
was no resisting. ‘The materials were brought. The regimental bow), in which | 
Picton himself is recorded to have plunged the ladle ; lemons from the islands 
redolent of romance and poetry; and a bottle of Hodges's best, redolent of 
Holborn Hill, appeared in as orderly array as though we had been supping at 
Limmer’s. 


| 





| 
a ) | between good and evil are forgotten ; the Java boils in my bosor. 
where the thermometer stood at 88° in the shade, as amid the clammy fogs of | and 1 become a madman.” 


tinction of the very faculties of evil. The enfeebled arm can deal no mortal 
blow ; the staggering step retards the perpetration of sin. ‘The voice can neither 
modulate its tones to seduction, nor hurl the defiance of deadly hatred. The 
drunkard is an idiot : a thing which children mock at, and women chastise. It 
is the man whose temperament is excited, not overpowered, by wine, to whom 
the snare is fatal.”’ 

“ Only when unconscious of his infirmity,” said I bluntly. 

“« Shakspeare makes Cassio conscious, but not till his fault is achieved.” 


’ 


“ Cassio is the victim of a designing tempter ; but an ordinary man aware of | 


his frailty, must surely find it easy to avoid the mischief!” 

“« Easy, as we look upon the thing from hence, with the summer sky over our 
heads, the unshackled ocean at our feet, and the mockery of the scorner un- 
heard; but, in the animation of a convivial meeting, with codler heads to mis- 
lead us by example, under the influence of conversation, music, mirth, who can 
at all times remember by how short a process it turns to poison in his veins ? 


. ‘ | 
Do not suppose me the Apostle of a Temperance Society, when I assert, on my | 


life, my soul, my honour, that, after three glasses of wine, J am no longer 
master of my actions. Without being at the moment conscious of the change, 
I begin to see, and feel, and hear, and reason differently. ‘The minor transitions 
Three more, 


“* But this constitutes a positive physical infirmity,” said I. ‘* You must of 
course regard yourself as an exception?” 
‘*No! Tam convinced the case is common. 


I know fifty men who are pleasant companions in the morning, but intolerable 


after dinner; men who neither like wine nor indulge in it; but who, while | 
simply fulfilling the forms and ceremonies of society, frequently become odious | 


to others, and a burthen to themselves.” 
“ Treally believe you are right.” 
“T know that Iam right; listen: When I became your brother's friend at 


| Westminster, I was on the foundation,—an only son, intended for the Church ; | 


| and the importance which my father and mother attached to my election for col- 


‘ t ink ” _ : ™ H r | . . 
* Are you a punch-drinker!” inquired my neighbour, Captain Wargrave, | lege, added such a stimulus to my exertions, that, at the early age of fourteen, 


with whom, as a schoci-fellow of my elder brother's, I had quickly made ac- | their wish was accomplished 


quaintance. 


punch on compulsion in the course of my life.” 
“JT judged as much from your looks,” replied Wargrave, who had promised 
to see me on board the frigate. 


fellows, we can easily slip off while Lord Thomas and his operations engage | elevate my spirits to madness. 


their attention.” | 


And, in compliance with the hint, I soon found myself sauntering with him, 
arm in arm, on the bastions of -—. We had an hour before us ; forthe Captain's 
gig was not ordered till eleven; and, in order tokeep an eye at once on the 
frigate and the shore, we sat down on an abutment of the parapet, to govsip 
away the time ; interrupted only by the measured tramp of the sentinels, and 
enjoying the freshness of the night air, perfumed by jessamine and orange 
blossoms, proceeding from the trelliced gardens of the Government House. 
I am not ambitious of writing bad Byron, my readers must allow me to spare 
them the deseription of a night in Greece: a lieutenant of H.M.S. the Astra, 
and a captain of H.M.’s gallant —th, may be supposed to entertain Hotspur's 
prejudices against ballad-mongers ! 

* There seein to be hard-going fellows in your mess,” said I, to Wargrave, as 
he sat beside me with his arms folded over his breast. “ ‘Thornton, I under- 
stand, carries off his two bottles a-day, like a Trojan; and the fat major, who 
sat opposite to me, made such play with the champagne, as caused me to blush 
for my squeamishness. For my own part, I should be well content never to 
exceed a couple of glasses of good claret. Wine affects mc in a different way 
from most men. ‘The more I drink, the more my spirits are depressed. While 
others get roariug drunk, I sit moping and despairing ; and the next day my head 
aches like an artilleryman’s.”’ seman 

“ You are fortunate,” said Wargrave drily. 

* Fortunate?” cried I. “I wish I could appreciate my own luck '—I am 
votedthe sulkiest dog unhanged, whenever it is my cue to be jolly ; and after 


proving a wet blanket to a merry party over-night, am ready to shoot myself with | 


the headache and blue devils next morning. If there be a fellow I really envy, it 


is such a one as Thornton ; who is ready to chime in with the chorus of the | 
36th stanza of Nancy Dawson between his two last bottles; and keeps his | 
head and legs an hour after all the rest of the party have lost theirs under the | 


table.” 
“] fancy Thornton is pretty well seasoned ; saturated like an old claret hogs- 
head !” 
* Enviable dog! From time immemorial, odes have been endited to petition 
the gods for an insensible heart. When I turn lyrist, it will be to pray for an 
insensible stomach ! "Tis a monstrous hard thing, when one hears the trolling 
of a joyous chanson a boire, or trinklied, under the lime-trees of France or 
Germany, to fee] no sympathy in the strain save thatof nausea. There is some- 
thing fresh and picturesque in the mere sound of ‘ the vine—the grape—the cup 
me that Bacchus is the universal divinity, 


—the bow] !’ It always appears to 
and that I alone am exempted from the worship. Think of Lord Thomas's in- 
punch, and pity me |” ' 
Wargrave replied by a vague unmeaning laugh; which led me to conclude 
that my eloquence was lost upon him. Yet I continued. 
“ Do you know that, in spite of the prevalence of the Bacchanalian idola 
I think we hardly give honour due to the influence of wine. Ithas ever beer 
the mania of mankind to ascribe the actions of their fellow-creatures to all 
motives but the true; but if they saw clearly, and spoke honestly, the 
admit that more heroes have been made by the bottle than the sword r 
“ Have you any personal meaning in this tirade t” suddenly interrupted my | 
companion, in a voice whose concentration was deadly. 
* Personal meaning!” I reiterated. “ Of what nature ?" 
ment I could not but fancy that poor Wargrave had taken 
in the Chateau Margoux of the fat major than! had been 


y would | 


And for a mo- 


aware of A man 


“If you want to get away from these noisy | the fiery tavern port, which forms the nectar of similar festivities, sufficed to | 


Heated by noise and intemperance, we all sallied | 
A fight ensued; a life was lost. | 


| 


As} 


try, | 


a deeper share | swallow.” 


| of these triumphs. 
, taken silent note of the infirmity of my nature ; and a very small proportion of 


forth together, prepared to riot, bully, insult. 
| Expulsion suspended my election. I never reached Oxford ; my professional 
| prospects were blighted ; and, within a few months, my father died of the disap- 
| peintment! And now, what was to be done with me! My guardians decided, 
that in the army the influence of my past fault would prove least injurious ; and, 
| eager to escape the tacit reproach of my poor mother’s pale face and gloomy 
| weeds, I gladly acceded to their advice. At fifteen, I was gazetted in the —th 
Regiment of Light Dragoons.” 

“At least you have no cause to regret the change of profession!” said I, 
with a sailor’s prejudice against parsonic cloth. 

I did regret it. A family living was waiting for me; and I had accustomed 
myself to the thoughts of early independence and a settled home. Inquire of my 
| friend Richard, on your return to England, and he will tell you that there could 
| not be a caliner, graver, more studious, more sober fellow than myself. The 
nature of my misdemeanour, meanwhile, was not such as to alienate from me 
the regard of my young companions; and J will answer for it, that on entering 
| the army, no fellow could boast a more extensive circle of friends. At West- 
| minster, they used to call me ‘ Wargrave the peacemaker.’ I never had a quar- 
rel; I never had an enemy. Yet, twelve months after joining the —th, I had 
acquired the opprobrium of being a quarrelsome fellow; I had fought one of 
my brother officers, and was on the most uncomfortable terms with four others.” 

« And this sudden change re 

“ Was then attributed to the sourness arising from my disappointments in life. 
I have since ascribed it to a truer origin—the irritation of the doses of brandy, 
tinged with sloe juice, which formed the luxury of a mess-cellar. Smarting 
under the consciousness of unpopularity, I fancied I hated my profession, when 
in fact I only hated myself. I managed to get on halt-pay, and returned to my 
mother’s tranquil roof; tranquil to monotony—tranquil to dulness,—where, in- 
| stead of regretting the brilliant life I had forsaken, my peace of mind and early 
contentinent caine back to me at once. There was no one to bear me company 
over the bottle ; | was my mother’s constant companion ; I seldom tasted wine ; 
I became healthy, happy, be!oved.” 

** Beloved in a lover's sense ?” 
| Beloved as a neighbour and fellow-citizen. But higher distinctions of af- 

fection followed. A young and very beautiful girl, of rank and fortune superior 
to my own, deigned to encourage the humble veneration with which I regarded 
| her. I became emboldened to solicit her heart and hand. My mother assured 
| her I was the best of sons. J readily promised to be the best of husbands. She 





| lovely gentle Mary, all remembrance of past sorrow seemed to be obliterated. 


| Our position in the world, if not brilliant, was honourable. My mother’s table 

renewed those hospitalities over which my father had loved to preside. Mary’s 
| three brothers were our constant guests ; and Wargrave—the calm, sober, indo- 
lent Wargrave—once more became fractious and il] at ease. My poor mother, 
who could conceive no fault in my disposition—concluding that, as in other in- 
stances, the husband had discovered in the daily companionship of married life, 
faults which had been invisible to a lover—ascribed to poor Mary all the dis- 
credit of the change. She took a dislike to her daughter-in-law, nay, even to 
Mrs. Wargrave’s family, friends, and acquaintances. She saw that after they had 


| been dining with me, I grew morose and irritable ; and attributed the fault to 


my guests, instead of to the ‘cursed wine their company compelled me tu 


“ Your wife was probably more discerning '”’ 


| believed us both; accepted me—married me; and, on welcoming home my | 


Among my own acquaintance, | 


I was the first boy of my years. A studentship | , 
“fl ‘ . nds 224s bs | at Christchurch crowned iny highest ambition; and all that remained for me at | cousin 
may venture to own it, no!" saidIl; “I have swallowed too much Westminster was to preside over the farewell supper, indispensable on occasion | 


I was unaccustomed to wine, for my parents had probably | 
yp F 


| 
| 


| 


| offence ; and Cavendish appeared no less ready than myself. 


| voice. 


the vice of drunkenness is a mystery to them, unless when chance exhibits to 
their observation some miserable brute lying senseless in the public streets. 
Mary probably ascribed my fractiousness to infirmity of temper. She found me 
less good-humoured than she had expected, and more easily moved by trifles. 
The morning is the portion of the day in which married people live least in 
each other's society ; and my evenings seldom passed without a political squab- 
ble with some visitor, or a storm with the servants. The tea was cold; the 
newspaper did not arrive in time; or all the world was not exactly of my own 
opinion respecting the conduct of Ministers. Fortunately, poor Mary’s time 
was engrossed by preparations for the arrival of her first child, a pledge of do- 
mestic happiness calculated to reconcile a woman even to greater vexations than 
those arrising from her husband's irritability. Mary palliated all my bursts of 
temper, by declaring her opinion that ‘amy man might possess the insipid quality 
of good humour; but that Wargrave, if somewhat hasty, had the best heart 
and principles in the world.’ As soon as our little boy made his appearance, 
she excited the contempt of all her female acquaintances by trusting ‘that 
Harry would, in all respects, resemble his father.” Heaven bless her for her 
blindness !"” 

Wargrave paused for a moment ; during which ] tcok care to direct my eyes 
towards the frigate. . 

‘* Among those female friends, was a certain Sophy Cavendish, a cousin of 
Mary's; young, handsome, rich,—richer and almost as handsome as herself ; but 
gifted with that intemperate vivacity which health and prosperity inspire. Sophy 
was a fearless creature; the only person who cid not shrink from my fits 
of ill-temper. When I scolded, she bantered; when I appeared sullen she 
piqued me into cheerfulness. We usually met in morning visits, when I was 
in a mood to take her railleries in good part. ‘To this playful girl it unluckily 
occurred to suggest to her cousin, * Why don't you manage Wargrave as I do 
why don’t you laugh him out of his perversity?’ And Mary, to whose disposi- 
tion aud manners all these agaceries were foreign, soon began to assume a most 
provoking sportiveness in our domestic disputes; would seize me by the hair, 
| the sleeve, point her fingerat me when! was sullen, and laughed heartily when 
| I indulged ina reproof. I vow to Heaven, there were moments when this inno- 
cent folly made me hate her! ‘Jt does not become you to ape the monkey 
tricks of your cousin,’ cried ], one night when she had amused herself by fil- 
lipping water at me across the dessert-table, while | was engaged in an intem- 
perate professional dispute with an old brother officer.—‘In trying to make 
me look like a fool, you only make a fool of yourself !'—* Don’t be intimidated 
by a few big words,’ cried Miss Cavendish, when this ebullition was reported 
toher. ‘Men and nettles must be bullied into tameness ; they have a sting only 
for those who are afraid of them Persevere!' She did persevere ; and, 
on an occasion equally ill-timed, again the angry husband retorted severely upon 
the wife he loved. * You must not banter him im company,’ said Sophia. ‘He 
| is one of those men who hate being shown up before others. But when you are 
| alone, take your revenge. ‘Treat his anger as a jest. Prove to him you are not 
| afraid of him; and since he chooses to behave like a child, argue with him as 
| children are argued with.’ 








“Tt was on my return from a club-dinner, that Mary attempted to put these 
| mischievous precepts into practice. Iwas late—too late; for, against my will, 
I had been detained by the jovial party. But, instead of encouraging the apolo- 
gies I was inclined to offer for having kept her watching, Mary, who had been 
beguiling the time of my absence in her dressing-room with an entertaining 
book, by which her spirits were exhilirated, began to laugh at my excuses: to 
banter, to mock me. I begged her to desist. She persisted. I grew angry. 
She replied to my invectives by a thousand absurd accusations, invented to jus- 
tify ber mirth. I bade her be silent. She only laughed more loudly. I stamped, 
swore—raved ;—she approached me in mimicry of my violence. J struck her 
When Wargrave’s melancholy voice subsided into silence, the expressions of 

my countryman, Tobin, (the prototype of Knowles) involuntarily occurred to my 
mind— 

‘*The man who lays his hand, 

Save in the way of kindness, on a woman, 

Is a wretch, whom ‘twere base flattery to call a cowarc 


ad 


ae 


’ 


| J] know not what followed this act of brutality,” cried Wargrave, rousing 
j himself. ‘I have a faintremembrance of kneeling and imploring, and offering 
the sacrifice of my life in atonement for such ingratitude. But] have a very 
strong one of the patient immobility which, frem that moment, poor Mary as- 
sumed in my presence. She jested no more; she never laughed again. What 
| worlds would I have given had she remonstrated—defended herself—resented 
the injurv! But no! from that fatal night, like the enchanted princess in the 
| story, she became converted into marble, whenever her husband approached her 
| T fancied—so conscious are the guilty—that she betrayed an apprehension of 
leaving our child inthe room alone with me. Perhaps she thought me mad ! 
She was right. ‘The brief insanity inspired by wine had alone caused me to 
raise my hand against her.” 

“But you had no reason to suppose that, on ‘his occasion, Mrs. Wargrave 
again conferred with her family touching your conduct ?” 

‘No reason; yet I did suppose it. I knew the secret had been kept from her 
brothers ; for, if not, fine manly fellows as they were, nothing would indvce them 
again to sitat my board. But there was a person whose interference between 
me and my wife I dreaded more than theirs; a brother of Sophy Cavendish, 
who had loved Mary from her childhood, and wooed her, and had been dismissed 
| shortly after her acquaintance with myself. ‘That fellow I could never endure ' 
| Horace Cavendish was the reverse of his sister; grave, even to dejection ; cold 
and dignified in his Gemeanour ; sententious, taciturn, repulsive. Mary had a 
| great opinion of him, although she had preferred the vivacity of my manner, 
and the impetuosity of my character. But now that these qualities had been 
turned against herself, might not a revulsion of feeling cause her to regret her 
She must have felt that Horace Cavendish would have invited ar 
executioner to hack his arm off, rather than raise it against a woman! No 
provocation would have caused Aim to address her in those terms of insult, in 
which, on more than one occasion, I had induiged. 1 began to bate him, for I 
felt little in bis presence. IT saw that he was my superior in temper and breed- 
ing: that he would have made a happier woman of my wife. Yet I had no 
pretext for dismissing him my house, Hecame, and came, and sat there day 
after day, arguing upon men and things, in his calm, measured, dispassionate 
He could not but have seen that he was odious to me; yet he had not 
the delicacy to withdraw from our society. Perhaps he thought his presence 
necessary to protect his cousin! Perhaps he thought I was not to be trusted 
with the deposite of her happiness ?” 

“ But surely,” said I, beginning to dread the continuation of his recital, 
“surely, after what had already occurred, you were careful to refrain from the 
stimulants which had betrayed you into an unworthy action!” 

“Right. Iwas careful. My temperance was that of an anchorite. On the 
pretext of health, I refrained for inany months from tasting wine. ] became my- 
selfagain. My brothers-in-law called me milksop! I cared not what they call- 
edme. Thecurrent of my blood ran coo! and free. I wanted to conquer back 
the confidence of my wife.” 

** But perhaps this total abstinence rendered the ordeal still more critical, 
when you were compelled occasioually to resume your former habits “ge 

‘Right again. I was storing a magazine against myself! ‘There occurred a 
family festival from which I could not absent myself; the wedding of Sophy Ca- 
vendish. Even my wife relaxed in her habitual coldness towards me, and re- 
quested me to join the party. We met; @ party of some thirty—giggling, 
noisy, brainless, to jest aud to be merry. It was settled that I must ‘drink the 
bride’s health ;’ and Mrs. Wargrave extended her glass towards mine, as if to 
make it a pledge of reconciliation. How eagerly I quaffed it! The champagne 
warmed my heart. Of my free will, | took a second glass The bridegroom was 
to be toasted ; then the family into which Sophy was marrying; then the family 
she was quitting. At length the health of Mrs. Wargrave was proposed. Could 
I do otherwise than honour it in a bumper? [| looked towards her for further en- 
couragement—further kindness ; but, instead of the expected smile, I saw her 
pale, trembling, anxious. My kindling glances and heated countenance perhaps 
reminded her of the fatal night which had been the origin of our misunderstand- 
ing. Yes, she trembled ; and, in the midst of her agitation, I saw, or fancied | 
saw. a look of sympathy and good understanding pass between her and Horace 
Cavendish. I turned fiercely towards him. He regarded me with contempt ; 
that look at least I did not misinterpret: but I revenged ut!" 

Involuntarily I rose from the parapet, and walked a few paces towards the fri- 
gate, in order that Wargrave might recover breath and composure. He fo!- 
lowed me—he clung to my arm; the rest of his narrative was spoken almost in 
a whisper. 

«In the mood which had now taken possession of me, It was easy to give 
We quarrelled 
Mary’s brother attempted to pacify us, but the purpose of both was settled. [ 
saw that he looked upon me as a venomous reptile to be crushed ; and JT looked 
upon him as the lover of Mary. One of us must die to extinguish such deadly 
hatred. We met at sunrise. Both were sober then. I shot him through the 
heart !”’ 

«“T had once the misfortune to act as second in a mortal duel, my dear War- 
grave,” said 1; “I know how to pity you.” 

“Not you!” faltered my companion, shuddering with emotion. ‘‘ You may 
know what it is to contemplate the ebbing blood, the livid face, the leaden eye of 
a victim ; to see him carried log-like from the field; tu feel that many lips are 
cursing you—many hearts upbraiding you ; but you cannot estimate the agony of 
a position such as mine with regard to Mary. I surrendered myself to justice ; 
took no heed of my defence. Yet surely many must have loved me ; for, on the 
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me forward to attest my humanity, my ge- 


day of trial, hundreds of witnesses ca 
nerosity, my mildness of nature.” 
‘* Mildness !” 


“ Ay !—Save when under the fatal influence, (the influence which stimulates | 


my lips this very moment,) my disposition is gentle and forbearing. But they 
adduced something which almost made me long to refute their evidence in my 
favour. Many of our mutual friends attested upon oath that the deceased had 
been observed to seck occasions of giving me offence. That he had often spoken 
of me disparagingly, threateningly ; that he had been heard to say, I deserved to 
die! Iwas now sure that Mary had taken him into her confidence ; and yet it 
was by my wife’s unceasing exertions that this mass of evidence had been col- 
lected in my favour. I was acquitted. ‘The court rang with acclamations ; for 
I was ‘the only son of my mother, and she was a widuw;’ and the name of 
Wargrave commanded respect and love from many, both in her person and that 
of my wife. The Cavendish family had not availed itself mercilessly against 
my life. J left the court; ‘without a blemish upon my character,’ and with 
gratitude for the good offices of hundreds. I was not yet quite a wretch. 

‘But L had not yet seen Mary! On the plea of severe indisposition, she had 
refrained from visiting me in prison; and now, that all danger was over, I re- 
joiced she had been spared the humiliation of such an interview. On the eve of 
my trial, I wrote to her; expressing my wishes and intentions towards herself 
and our child, should the event prove fatal ; and inviting her to accompany me 
instantly to the continent, should the laws of my country spare my life. We 
could not remain in the centre of a family so cruelly disunited, in a home so ut- 
terly desecrated. I implored her, too, to allow my aged mother to become our 
companion, that she might sanction my attempts in a new career of happiness and 
virtue. But, although relieved by this explanation of my future views, I trem- 
bled when [ found myself once more on the threshold of home. To meet again 


—to fall once more upon the neck of my poor mother, whose blindness and in- | 


firmities had forbidden her to visit me in durance! What atrial! ‘The shouts 
of the multitude were dying away in the distance; my sole companion was a 
venerable servant of my father's, who sat sobbing by my side. He had attended 
as a witness at the trial. He was dressed in a suit of deep mourning, probably in 
token of the dishonour of his rnaster’s house.”” 

“The windows are closed,” said I, looking anxiously upwards, as the carriage 
stopped. *‘ Has Mrs. Wargrave—has my mother quitted town !” 


‘There was no use distressing you, Master William, so iong as you was in | 


trouble,” said the old man, grasping my arm. ‘‘ My poor old mistress has been 
buried these six weeks; she died of a stroke of apoplexy, the day after you sur- 
rendered yourself. We buried her, Sir, by your father.” 

‘‘And my wife!” said I, as soon as I could recover my utterance. 

‘“*[ don’t rightly understand,—I can’t quite make out,—I believe, Sir, you will 
find a letter,’ said my grey-headed companion, following me closely into the 
house. 

‘* From Mary?” 

‘“ Here it is,’ he replied, opening a shutter of the cold, grim, cheerless room, 
and pointing to the table. 

‘From Mary!” [ again reiterated, as I snatched it up. ‘No! not from Ma- 
ry; not even from any member of her family; not even from any friend,—from 
any acquaintance. It was a lawyer's letter; informing me, with technical pre- 
cision, that ‘his client, Mrs. Mary Wargrave, conceiving she had just cause and 
provocation to withdraw herself from my roof, had already taken up her abode 
with her family ; that she was prepared to defend herself, by the strong aid of the 


law, against any opposition I might offer to her design; but trusted the affair | 


would be amicably adjusted. His client, Mrs. Mary Wargrave, moreover, de- 
manded no other maintenance than the trifle allowed by her marriage settlement, 
for her separate use. 
sed to reside with her brothers.’ 

‘* And it was by the hand of a lawyer's clerk that I was to learn all this! 
The woman—the wife—whom I had struck !—was prepared to plead * cruelty’ 


against me in a court of justice, rather than live with the murderer of her m.- | 


nion! She knew to what a home I was returning ; she knew that my household 
gods were shattered ;—and at such a moment abandoned me !"” 

** Drink this, Master William,’ said the poor old man, returning to my side 
with a salver and a bottle of the Madeira which had been forty years in his keep- 

ng. ‘* You want support, my dear boy ; drink this.” 

‘Give it me,” cried I, snatching the glass from his hands. ‘ Another—ano- 
ther !—I do want support ; for I have still a task to perform. Stop the carriage ; 
I am going out. Another glass'!—I must see Mrs. Wargrave !—Where is she !” 

‘*Three miles off, Sir, at Sir William’s. My mistress is with her elder bro- 
ther, Sir. You can't see her to-night. Wait till morning; wait till you are 
more composed. You will lose your senses with all these cruel shocks !” 

‘‘T have lost my senses!” I exclaimed, throwing myself again into the car- 
riage. ‘*And therefore I must see her,—musi/ see her before | die.” 

‘* And these frantic words were constantly on my lips till the carriage stopped 
at the gate of Sir William Brabazon. I would not suffer it to enter, I traversed 
the court-yard on foot; I wished to give no announcement of my arrival. It 
was dusk. The servant did not recognize me, when, having entered the offices 
by a side-door, I demanded of a strange servant admittance to Mrs. Wargrave 
The answer was such as I had anticipated. 
She was ill; had only just risen from her bed.’ Nevertheless, I urged the ne- 
cessity of an immediate interview. ‘I must see her on business.’ Stil! less. 
‘ It was impossible for Mrs. Wargrave to see any person on business, as Sir Wil- 
liam and Mr. Brabazon had just gone into town; and she was quite alone, 
and much indisposed.’—‘ Take in this note,’ said I, tearing a blank leaf froin my 
pocket-book, and folding it to represent a letter. And following with cavtion 
the servant [ despatched on my errand, I found my way to the door of Mary’s 
apartment. It was the beginning of spring. ‘The invalid was sitting in a large 
arm-chair before the fire, with her little boy asleep in her arms. I had preceded 
the servant into the room ; and, by the imperfect fire-light, she mistook me for 
the medical attendant she was expecting. 

*** Good evening, Doctor,’ said she, in a voice so faint and tremulous, that I 
could scarcely recognise it for hers. 
why are you so late?’ 

** You will, perhaps, find me too early,” said I, placing myself resolutely be- 
side her chair, “‘ unless you are disposed to annul the instrument with which 
you have been pleased to complete the measure of your husband's miseries. Do 
not tremble, Madam; do not shudder ; do not faint. You have ne personal in- 
jury to apprehend. I am come here, a broken-hearted man, to learn my award 
of life or death.’ And, in spite of my false courage, I staggered to the wall, 
and leaned against it for support. 

‘«* My brothers are absent,’ faltered Mary. 
act as mediator between us.’ 

‘* For which reason! hazard this appeal. 
lips tv your own ears, to your own heart. Let its unbiassed impulses condemn 
me or absolve me. Do not decide upon the suggestions of others.” 

‘“*T have decided,’ murmured Mrs. Wargrave, ‘irrevocably.’ 

‘**No, you have not!” said I, again approaching her; “for you have decided 
without listening to the defence of your husband, tothe appeal of nature. Ma- 
ry, Mary! have you so soon forgotten the vows of eternal union breathed in the 
presence of God? On what covenant did you accept my hand, my name, my 
tenderness? On that of a merciful compromise with the frailties of human 
nature ; ‘for better, for worse, for richer, for poorer, in sickness and in health.’ 
It has been for worse, for I have been perverse, and wayward, and mad; it has 
been for poorer, formy good name is taken from me; it Aas been for sickness, 
for a heavy sickness is on my soul. But is the covenant less binding! Are you 
not still my wife ?—my wife whom I adore,—my wife wnom I have injured,— 
my wife, whose patience I would requite by a whole life of homage and adora- 
tion,—my wife who once vowed a vow before the Lord, that, forsaking al! other, 
she would cleave to me alone? Mary, no human Jaw can contravene this 
—. Mary, you have no right to cast from you the father of your 
child. 


“*Tt is for my child's sake that I seek to withdraw from his authority, 


I am here to speak with my own 


said 


Mrs. Wargrave, with more firmness than might have been expected ; a firm- | 


ness prodably derived from the contact of the innocent and helpless being she 
pressed toher bosom. ‘No! I cannot live with you again; my confidence is 
gone, my respect diminished. This boy, as his faculties become developed, 
would see me tremble in yeur presence ; would learn that I fear you ; that” — 

“That you despise me! speak out, Madam; speak out !” 

«That I pity you,’ continued Mary, resolutely ; ‘that I pity you, as one who 
has the reproach of blood upon his hand, and the accusation of ruffianly injury 
against 4 Woman on his conscience.’ 

* And sth are the lessons you will teach him; lessons to lead him to perdi- 
tion, to dafhation ; for, by the laws of the Almighty, Madam, however your 
kindred or Yr Jawyers may inspire you, the father, no less than the mother, 
must be hon0Wed by his child.” 

“*Tt is @ leSn [ would scrupulously withhold from him: and, to secure his 
ignorance, ‘tt i®reedful that he should live an alien from his father's roof. 
Wargrave, ‘our Giid must not grow up in observation of our estrangement.’ 

“Then, by Héten, my resolution is taken! Still less shall his little life be 
passed in watchif&the tears shed by his mother for the victim of an adulterous 
passion ! You appealed to the laws: by the laws let us abide. The child 
is mine, by right, nforcement. Live where you will—defy me from what 
shelter you please ; \4¢ this little creature whom you have constituted my ene- 
my, remains with m® Surrender him to me, or dread the consequences !”” 

“ You did not!” I Aoherently gasped, seizing Wargrave by the arm, and 
dreading, I knew not wi; , ; 

“Have I not told yo’ he replied, in a voice which froze the blood in my 
veins, ‘‘that, before quit\y home, I had swallowed half a bottle of Madeira! 






Instead of accompanying me to the continent, she propo- | 


‘Mrs. Wargrave could see no one. , 


‘You will find me better to-night. But | 


‘T have no counsellor at hand, to | 


She Avion. 






only the minion, the mourner of Horace Cavendish. I had no longer a wife.” 

«And you dared to injure her !”’ 

“Right boy; that is the word,—dared! It was cowardly, was it not! brutal, 
monstrous! Say something that may spare my own bitter self accusations !” 

Involuntarily I released myself from his arm. 

Yes! Mary, like yourself, prepared herself for violence at my hands,” con- 
tinued Wargrave, scarcely noticing the movement; ‘for instinctively she at- 
tempted to rise and approach the bell; but, encumbered by the child, or by her 
own weakness, she fell back in her chair. ‘ Don't wake him!’ said she, in a 
| faint, piteous voice, as if, after all, his helplessness constituted her best defence. 

“Give him up, then, at once. Do you think I do not love him? Do you 
think I shall be less careful of himthan yourself? Give him up to his father.”’ 

«“ For a moment, as if overcome, she seemed attempting to unclasp the little 
hand which, even in sleep, clung tenderly to her night-dress. For a moment she 
seemed to recognise the irresistibility of my claim. 

« The carriage waits, said I steruly. Where is his nurse?” 

‘‘«T am his nurse,” cried Mary, bursting into an agony of tears. 
with him. To retain my child, I will consent to live with you again.’ 

“ With me? AmIa worm, that you think to trample on me thus? Live 
with me, whom you have dishonoured with your pity, your contempt; your pre- 


ference of another! Rather again stand arraigned before a criminal tribunal, 
" 





‘T will go 


“+As a servant, then; Jet me attend as a servant on this little creature, so 
dear to me, so precious to me, so feeble, so’ 
“Ts it Cavendish’s brat, “at you plead for him so warmly ?” cried I, infu- 
| riated that even my child should be preferred to me. And I now attempted to 
| remove him by force from her arms. 
«Help! help! help!’ faltered the feeble, half-fainting mother. But no one 
| came, and I persisted. Did you ever attempt to hold a struggling child—a 
child that others were struggling to retain—a young child—a soft, frail, feeble 
child? And why did she resist! Should not she, woman that she was, have 
known that mischief would rise from such contact? She who had tended those 
| delicate limbs, that fragile frame? The boy wakened from his sleep—was 
| screaming violently. He struggled, and struggled, and moaned, and gasped. 
| But, on a sudden, his shrieks ceased. He was still, silent, breathless” 
“Dead!” cried I. 
“ So she imagined at the moment, when, at the summons of her fearful shrieks, 
the servants rushed intothe room. But no, I had notagain become a murderer ; 
| a new curse was in store forme. When medical aid was procured, it was found 
| that a limb was dislocated ; the spine injured ; the boy a cripple for life !” 
“What must have been his father’s remorse !”” 
“ His father was spared the intelligence. It was not for fourteen months that 
I was removed from the private madhouse, to which, that fatal night, I was con 
veyed, a raving maniac. The influence of wine, passion, horror, had induced 
| epilepsy ; from which [ was only roused toa state of frenzy. Careful treat- 
| ment and solitude gradually restored me. Legal steps had been taken by the 
| Brabazon family during my confinement; and my mutilated boy is placed, by 
the Court of Chancery, under the guardianship of bis muther. For some time 
after my recovery I became a wanderer on the continent, with the intention of 
wasting the remnants of my blighted existence in restless obscurity. But I soon 
| felt that the best propitiation, the best sacrifice to offer to my injured wife and 
child, was an attempt to conquer, for their sake, an honourable position in socie- 
ty. I got placed on full-pay in a regiment appointed to a foreign station. I made 
| over to my boy the whole of my property. I pique myself on living on my pay,— 
on drinking no wine,—on absenting myself from all the seductions of society. I 
lead a life of penance, of pain. But, some day or other, my little victim will 
learn the death of his father, and feel that he devoted his wretched days to the 
| duties of an honourable profession, in order to spare him further dishonour as the 
son of a suicide.” 

“Thank God'” was my murmured ejaculation, when at this moment J per- 
ceived the boat of the Astrea; whose approach enabled me to cover my emotion 
with the bustle of parting. There was not a word of consolation—of palliation, 
to be offered to such aman. He had indeed afforded me a fearful commentary 
on my text. Never before had I duly appreciated the perils and dangers of 
Wine! 

** And itis to such a stimulus,” murmured I, as I slowly rejoined my compa- 
| nions, “ that judge and juror recur for strength to inspire their decrees; to such 

an influence, that captain and helmsman turn for courage in the storm ; to snch 
| a counsellor, the warrior refers his manceuvres on the day of battle ; nay, that the 
| minister, the chancellor, the sovereign himself, dedicate the frailty of their na- 
ture! That human life, that human happiness, should be subjected to so devilish 
an instrument! Against all other enemies, we fortify ourselyes with defence ; 
to this master-fiend, we open the doors of the citadel.” 
My meditations were soon cut short By the joyous chorus of a drinking song, 
with which Lord Thomas's decoctivn inspired the shattered reason of the Com- 
mandants, superior and inferior, of his Majesty's Ship the Astraa. 


—>—— 
THE SHIPWRECK. 

The late heavy tempestuous weather has supplied us with ample materials to 
dilate upon this melancholy subject ; and we trust that, in detailing the miseries 
experienced by those unfortunate convicts lost in the Amphitrite on the shore of 
| Boulogne, we may, whilst they excite the sympathy and compassion of the pub- 

lic, excite also their indignation and abhorrence. 
It appears almost incredible, that any vessel deemed by the surveyors as sea- 
worthy could be beaten to pieces on a sand in the short space of six hours ; and 
| still more incredible does it appear, that the crew, wrecked about two hundred 
| yards from the bathing-machines, should not have found those common as- 
sistances which the most inferior watering-place in England might have supplied. 
The sands at Boulogne extend at low water to a great distance ; and so very flat 
| is the shore all along, that at half-tide a man may wade out nearly a quarter of a 
| mile. The pier, which forms the left-hand entrance of the harbour, is the general 
lounge of the inhabitants, either English or French; and those who prefer more 
shelter from the wind—if shelter it can be called—geuerally betake themselves 
to the terrace in front of Versials, from which place a clear view of the sea, 
even to the English shores, is obtained. We have thought proper to give this 
short account of the locale, because we wish most particularly to call the atten- 
tion of the public to the very gross negligence of the French authorities of Bou- 
logne ; and hereafter to comment, we fear with some severity, upon this startling 
fact—that although the ship which was wrecked must have been seen and known 
to have been in the most imminent danger from 3 p. m. on Saturday, until the | 
time she was totally demolished, the English consul was never apprized of her | 
approach to the shore, and never knew that she was aground until half-past eight | 
| o'clock at night. Now this negligence caused the fearful loss which afterwards | 
occurred : 
is the duty of a consul receiving £300 per annum, and making as many more by 











| 


mouth must come under his observation; or whether, if the consul fixes his 
abode in a large mansion at the upper end of the Rue des Vieillards, he is not 
bound to have some one elsewhere to warn him when vessels belonging to his 
own country are driven upon a lee-shore during the sudden gales which so often 
occur in the Channel. 


| ton. hasbeen guilty of any negligence in this truly lamentable affair. 
| Thenext point to which we shall draw the attention of our readers before 
breaking inte our subject, is the existence of a law in this free country, which 





| 
| 


| authorizes, or rather protects, any officer of the customs, should he be in the | parent country. 


My frame was heated, my brain maddened! I saw in the woman before me | 


than accept such a woman as my wife ! 





But before we proceed, and in order to show how rigidly, even in extreme 
cases, this law is acted upto, take one more fact :—on the night of the wreck 
of the Amphitrite, a female was washed on shore alive; she was carried by 
Achille le Prétre and Nicholas Huret, two Frenchmen who rescued the poor 
creature from at any rate a watery grave; she was so far sensible, as frequently 
to grasp Huret’s hand; and no doubt exists in the minds of the above-mentioned 
men, but that had assistance been promptly rendered at the moment, that wo- 
man’s life would have been saved. ‘Two superior officers (these are their own 
words) of the custom-house came towards the bearers of the then living woman ; 
they pointed their bayonets, and forcibly compelled the above-mentioned men to 
abandon the female ; and she died on the beach at the feet of these self-styled 
human beings ! 

Now to the shipwreck :—The Amphitrite, a vessel of 208 tons, and drawing 
about twelve feet water abaft, bark-rigged, weighed and sailed from the Downs 
on the 29th of August last, the wind then being from the S.W. and biowing a 
moderate breeze : she had on board 137 people, of whom 100 were women, 23 
were infants, and 14 belonged to the crew; she was bound to Sydney, and was 
commanded by Capt. Hunter, the women being convicts, and under the charge 
of Mr. Forrester, a surgeon of the navy, whose wife was also on board. The 
wind freshened gradually, so that on the night of the 30th, the crew were almost 
incessantly employed in reefing their topsails and their courses; and although in 
men-of-war half an hour-at the very utmost, even in ships badly disciplined, 
would have been ample time for the performance of such duties, yet on board a 
merchant-ship it not unfrequently, especially in squally, rainy weather, requires 
the whole night for such a reduction of sail. At dawn of day on Saturday 
morning the 31st, she had shortened sail to her trysail; the men having been 
engaged the whole of Friday night in first double-re¢fing the topsails, the furling 
everything but the maintop-sail, which they close reefed, and afterwards furled, 
though they kept her top-gallant yards aloft. At 3 p.m. on Saturday, the 
Amphitrite being then under the sail described, and on the larboard tack, the 
wind having chopped round to the N.W. and blowing excessively hard, made the 
land, or rather the marteilo tuwer, which stands to the westward of Boulogne 
harbour about a mile, and known by the name of Fort de l'Heure, on her star- 
board beam. She now found herself on a lee-shore, and perfectly embayed ; 
for when she first started from the Downs, the wind being at S.W. she hugged 
the French coast, but on Saturday night a tremendous squall came from the 
N.W. and settled the wind in that quarter, making the French a lee-shore. The 
hands were instantly turned up to make sail, and with all the alacrity which their 
dangerous situatiun inspired, they got her under close-reefed maintop-sail, the 
foresail, fore-topmast staysail, and soon opened Boulogne harbour. I[t was ap- 
parent to any seaman, that the loss of the vessel was inevitable, for she drifted 
bodily on the shore, the sea rolling and breaking more furiously the more she 
neared it. In vain did they hold on ail their canvas when the squalls came: she 
was a leewardly and miserable craft to crawl off alee-shore, and every sea that 
struck her seemed to deaden her way and force her fast into the surf. She 
struck about half-past four o'clock on the shoal which projects itself to the east- 
ward of the harbour of Boulogne, at which moment the best bower anchor was 
cut away. From this moment, all hope of saving the vessel must have been 
abandoned even by him who is longest flattered by hope. The ship was broad- 
side on to the shore, the sea running at times clear over the hull. The anchor 
being of no possible use, the cable was slipped, and by means of the foretop-mast 
staysail the ship's head payed off, and she now became hard and fast end on to 
the beach. 

The tide was ebbing, and about seven o'clock it was dead low water. Between 
the period of her striking and the lowest of the tide, the topgallant yards had 
been sent down, and an attempt had been made, but which was shortly abandon- 
ed, to furl the sails. There she lay rolling over as the sea washed against her ; 
but so far dry as not to strike. Outside of her the sea roared in all its fury ; 
the surf, as it struck the edge of the shoal, sending its spray to the shore; and 
the returning tide threatening to devour its victim, now placed beyond the power 
of escape. 

When the vesse! first quitted the Downs, the motion soon rendered all the 
female passengers sea-sick, and they, generally speaking, remained in their beds 
quite unconscious of the danger which awaited them, and lnckily ignorant of 
‘“‘ the unpervious horrors of a leeward shore.” As the vessel rolled her lumber- 
ing sides in the water, these poor creatures either laughed at the sufferings of 
their comrades, or made their quick remarks as to their change of situation : 
but when she struck—when the high waves beat over the vessel, and the water 
poured down the main hatehway,—then all the terror of highly-pictured fear 
usurped the place of merriment ;—then they made a simultaneous rush to the 
hatchway, and crawling on deck, took forcible possession of the poop-cabin, in 
which was the surgeon and his wife. The scene now was changed to one of 
frantic apprehension : some clung to the seamen—some to others of their own 
sex, whose bolder countenance inspired courage ; and some who had children on 
board wept over their devoted offspring, and tied the impioring infants round 
their waists: —Ob, few can tell whose lot in life is cast in higher stations, and 
who are freed from the dangersof the sea, the horrible confusion—the seenes of 
affection—the heart-rending sights offered to the hurried gaze in such a moment 
as this; when reason is not sufficiently calm, either to direct or be directed— 
when the eye only meets the towering sea which breaks upon its victims, orturns 
to the frightened and agitated looks of scared females or helpless infants ;—in 
vain the pitying appeal is made—the unrelenting ocean still performs its wonted 
office, —each sea brings the danger nearer—escupe is irnpossible, and death stalks 
over the water. 

At this time—the nearest minute of low water, about seven in the evening, a 
Frenchman named Hénin waded out, occasionally swimming, but almost always 
within his depth, and arrived positively within long boat-hook’s length of the 
wreck. He told the crew who were disposed to listen, that with the returning 
flood inevitable death awaited them—that the sea would rise as the tide rose ; 
and he pointed to the fierce breaking of the surf to warn the seamen of their 
danger; he was, atthe moment of his holding this conversation, actually within 
his depth, and he merely used a slight exertion to lift himself above the wave as 
it rushed past him. Unfortunately, Hénin was under the starboard-bow, and 
the survivurs doubt if the captain, who was in the cabin with the surgeon and 
the women, was ever informed of this warning voice having reached his vessel. 
He remained imploring the crew tu save themselves whilst their safety was 
certain, to risking the returnof the tide, which could as well wash the wreck 
closer to the shore without, as with their additional weight. At last, finding the 
crew deaf to his entreaties, he asked for a rope, by which means it was hoped 
that some might be saved, should the worst of apprehensions occur; with this 
rope he again made towards the shore, but when distant about twenty fathoms, 
finding that no more of the coil was payed out, and being much exhausted from his 
long stay in the water, he very reluctantly quitted the end, and returned tu his 
comrades. who were collected in crowds upon the sands. A boat likewise manned 





but we do not mean here to enter into the question, whether or not it j by eight Frenchmen endeavoured to assist the vessel, but we are bound to con- 


tradict the report which has gone forth that she actually reached the ship, and 


fees of office, to fix his house in such a situation that wrecks at the harbour's | had the end of a rope thrown on board*. 


The strangest of all infatuations seems to have taken possession of the 
captain, surgeon, and mate; fur at this moment, when the vessel was, com- 
paratively speaking, still, po boat was hoisted out. no raft was constructed, no 
preparation was made to meet the worst consequences ; and we are bound to 


This subject we distinctly decline to enter upon,—| believe the report, that the captain, who was the owner of the vessel, was so 
a7 ‘ 7 ° ‘ 

more especially as Captain Chads, of the Royal Navy, bas been sent over by | appalled at her danger, that he lost al] command of himself and his crew, and, 

express desire of the government, to inquire if his Majesty’s consul, Mr. Hamil- instead of endeavouring to remedy the certain disaster, he remained in the poop- 


cabin in the company of the women. It is rumoured that some proposition was 
made of landing the convicts, which was opposed by Mrs. Forrester, who re- 
fused to sit in the same boat with females banished for their crimes from their 
We are called upon to contradict this Boulogne ramour—Mrs. 


execution of his office, in committing what we might call a legal murder. These | Forrester, in her fright, would not have been so fuolishly fastidious ; but this 


officers are desired, on no account, to allow any thing, be it living or dead, to | 
pass the high water-mark until the collector of the customs, the commissary of | 
the police, or some of the numerous authorities which adorn a French sea-port 
town, have been apprised of the landing of such hving creatures; or the arrival 
on the coast of any cask, sack, trunk, chest, plank, or dead body; and sorry are | 
| we to say, that this order, issued no doubt to protect the revenue, has been the 
occasion of more than one death, and that of the most melancholy and afflicting 
| nature. We shall here merely advert to the fact, that in December, 1828, the 
| brig William was wrecked on the coast off Portet, not far from Boulogne, from 
| which vessel one black man managed to get on shore Struggling from the 
ocean, which had nearly dragged him back to its insatiable grave, the poor ne- 

gro fell upon the shore, and there, digging his eager nails into the sands, he | 
| waited the receding of the sea before he again ventured to advance to a greater 
| security. That advance was arrested by a soldier or adouanier, who, pointing 
a bayonet to his breast, called upon the fainting man to await the arrival of the 
officer. Life was barely existing, and was fast ebbing ;—assistance would have 
restored what the fury of the elements had nearly snatched away. The hand of | 
| science—the aid of any human being would have saved the life which now an | 
inhuman law was murdering. The black man spoke,—he mentioned the wreck | 
| —he called for sustenance—he urged them to shelter him; and whilst one of 
the douaniers had gone at his leisure to inform his officer, the poor drenched | 
and shivering wretch was extended on the sands, and before the man dressed in | 
a little brief authority thought proper to appear—the negro had diced. One more | 
fact upon the same head: on the 3lst of August an Indiaman was lost not many | 
leagues to the westward, off Berg—‘ The Amelia.” Three of her crew, who | 
| managed to get on shore, were compelled by the douaniers to lie down a few | 
| paces above high-water mark, and there they remained the whole night ;—nay, | 
| it is a positive fact, that these devils incarnate, as devoid of feeling as of a_ 
| right sense of duty, actually drove the poor rescued seamen at the point of the | 
| bayonet to the water again, 


much is certain, that some conversation upon the subject did take place ; that 
the precious moments were waste ; and that ultimately no decision was come 
to, and the boat remained on the booms. 

At the time that the day closed in, and all the murkiness of night was appa- 
rent, the sea began to rise with the tide; the wind, far from lulling, freshened 
with the setting sun; smal! showers after showers fed the gale; and no seatnan 
ever looked upon a horizon more Jowering than that which now was dimly dis- 
cernible over the waste of waters. Everything bespoke a tempestuous night, 
and the worst apprehensions were entertained by all but those who had most to 
suffer. So secure did the crew of this ill-fated vessel feel, that they actually 
turned into their hammocks, and went to sleep. 

Short time had they for the slumber of life, as a preface to that of a more 
lasting nature! Half an hour had scarcely elapsed, when the striking of the 
ship disturbed their repose. Some then, as forewarned of their fate, dressed 
themselves in their best clothes; some hastily encumbered their persons with 
the little money, their whole worldly treasure; and some packed their chests ; 





* The whole of this paper is the resu!t of many inquiries, and in many places an 
actual copy of the written statement made by Mr. Towsey, one of the three survivors. 


It has been read to him, and is confirmed by his testimony given to the British consul 


here. We here give an extract from the “ Annotateur,” a paper which has entered 
very minutely into the details of this shipwreck :—‘* Pendant ce tems la, un canot 
avait ete traine par-dessus les fascines et amene vis-a-vis le navire: les pilotes Huret 
et Testard, avec huit braves marins, s’y embarquerent, et apres des efforts inouis, 
reussirent enfin a s’approcher du batiment; ils prirent un bout de cordage en faisant 
signe qu’on le filat du bord et qu’ils le porteraient a terre. Le cordage fut encore file 
pendant quelque temps, et fut une seconde fois arrete tout-a-coup; le canot ainsi 
retenu plongeait son avant dans Ja lame et s’emplissait d’eau ; nos marins intrepides 
furent obliges pour leur propre surete, de la laisser aller, et de renoncera leur courageuse 
entreprise.” Now, which of the two statements are true we leave the public to de- 
cide; but Mr. ‘Towsey declares, that all the time the boat was in sight he never quit- 


| ted the deck, and only went below when the tide began to flow. 
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whilst others looked with hope’s bright eye towards the shore, where the 
numerous lights announced that their situation was not entirely neglected. 
Strange, but true it is, that as their danger increased with the repeated srriking, 
they never dreamed of making any signal of distress ; nor did they have re- 
course to that remedy of making known their fears by the only noise which could 
have been heard above the roar of the wind and waves, the loud dash of the 
ocean, or the shrieks of despair—namely, by firing guns, of which they had four 
on board. They gave no signal; they never attempted to relieve themselves ; 
but they looked on at the accumulating danger with listless indifference, while 
the vessel, as she floated occasionally, fell broadside on. Soon they heard the 
cry of some below, that the vessel had sprung a leak, in short that she was stove 
in. The water soon filled the lower deck, and the vessel became a fixture on 
the sand. The sea now broke clean over, and carried away her bulwarks fore 
and aft. The women still remained in the poop-cabin ; whilst seven of the sea- 
men mounted the fore-rigging, and there, entwining their arms round the shrouds, 
they &waited the inevitable fate which they now too plainly perceived, and 
which it was now too late to attempt to baffle. Each sea grew higher and 
higher ; the battered vessel began gradually to yield to the force of the ocean ; 
when a tremendous sea broke with all its fury full on the quarter of the wreck. 
The poop-cabin was washed away, and the whole of the women and children, 
the surgeon and the captain, were immersed in the sea! One tremendous 
shriek, heard above the wild roar of the elements, reached the shure ; and in 
that last and heart-appalling scream the dreadful tale was told. Those who still 
clung to the fore-rigging heard the last ineffectual cry for assistance from the 
drowning convicts ; they looked upon the grave open to receive them ; and, in 
the aberration of intellect, they responded a kind of faint echo to the last earthly 
sound of one hundred and thirty human beings. 


“‘ Then rose from sea to sky the wild farewell ; 
Then shriek’d the timid, and stood still the brave ; 
Then some leap’d overboard with dreadful yell, 
As eager to anticipate their grave ! 
And the sea yawn‘d around them like a hell, 
As down it suck’d with them the whirling wave.” 


The following sea swept away the main and mizen-mast, and snapt the big 
spars close above the deck. The ship began to part ; and five minutes from that 
time, as well as misery can estimate the lingering minutes, the ship split fore 
and aft: the larboard fore-channels gave way, and the foremast, with the rest of 
the crew, were consigned to the deep. Still, with the persevering tenacity with 
which we cling to existence, did three cling to the rigging ; the mast had fallen 
across the starboard side of the ship, and had formed a kind of raft on which, it 
is affirmed, that the captain was seen standing erect, and holding on by the fore- 
top-mast cross-trees. ‘The lee rigging was still fast to the starboard channels ; 
and as the wreck still touched the bottom, its drift towards the shore was slow 
and even uncertain. By ten o’clock, no vestige was left for fancy to form into a 
vessel ; she was entirely swept to pieces ; and each wave contributed to separate 
the few planks which still held together. 

From this moment to the arrival of the dead and living on shore, all is con- 
jecture. Our authority for these statements avers that he was calm and col- 
lected, and although frequently on the puint of being swept from his hold, he 
still maintained his position, until fearing that the raft would entirely go tos 
pieces, and that some of the wood might be more fatal than useful, he boldly 
gave up all his confidence in the mast, which had saved him, and throwing him- 
self clear of the ropes, he was carried by the sea within his depth, and reached 
the shore unhurt. He declares that he was at least two hours in the water; 
but we, who have known and faced some danger of this melancholy kind, know 
full well that time lingers when the miserable are in peril, and existence seems 
of short duration when we dread its sudden termination. 

The people who lined the shore, some really and truly prompted by humane 
and kind consideration—others, who looked for the certain plunder—and many 
from idle curiosity, now were on the alert. About ten o'clock, the first body 
was washed on shore. It was immediately taken to the house belonging to the 
Humane Society, and the general means cf resuscitation applied, but without 
success ; from that time until two in the morning, those people who watched 
the surf succeeded in finding thirty-six bodies, principally women, not one of 
whom could be restored to life. In fact, although every attention was paid 
which the narrow limits of the place afforded, yet an establishment intended for 
the protection of bathers could not be supposed to contain sufficient apparatus 
or space for sixty-three patients; the consequence was, that before one hada 
fair chance, another was brought in supposed to have more life ; the former one 
was neglected and died, whilst the whole exertion of the people in attendance 
was turned to her who promised best. In this manner throughout the night was 
the same unsuccessful method pursued ; and, with the exception of three of the 
crew, all perished. 

We shall proceed with the dead, in order not to interrupt the narrative. The 
next morning more were found, and all carried to the hospital. Here they re- 
mained under the charge of the French authorities; and the rush of curious 
females to see the heaps of drowned women, astonished us most of all the events 
which that awful night and the following day supplied; they literally thronged 
the door, and some forced an admission to gaze on those sights which female 
delicacy should have avoided, and which only tend to harden the heart and con- 
sequently to deprive women of that tender sensibility which places them under 
the protection, and makes them the admiration, of the rougher part of human 
nature. Others, led by the hope of turning the dead to the benefit of the living 
and to themselves, gained an easy admission, and, with more calculating cool- 
ness, drew the teeth and cut off the hair of those whose youth attracted atten- 
tion. At three o'clock p. m., on the Monday, sufficient coffins having been pro- 
vided, every respect was paid to the deceased. ‘They were honourably buried ; 
and many attended the extensive funeral. 

Thus terminated the career of, in all, 134 human beings ; some, whose lives 
would have been forfeited had not the worst of criminal codes undergone some 
amelioration, which saved the forgerer from the gallows, and led the public to 
view with abhorrence the constant and common sight of a public execution ; 
some, who had faced the ocean and its perils for twenty-five years, now found 
that ocean their grave ; and some, who had witnessed the cold ingratitude of the 
mother country, and who were anxious to try if the child was more beneficent 
than the mother, were cut short in the moment when the hope of better days 
seemed to break through the dull atmosphere of life. 

Now let us turn again to the shipwreck. The first question which has agitated 
the public mind has been proposed by the correspondent of an Evening Paper, 
who was on the spot, and who lent his time, his attention, and gave his money 
to procure all that could be procured for the benefit of the sufferers,—namely, 
if the Amphitrite, on board of which so many human beings were forced, was 
sufficiently sea-worthy to have made the voyage! And the question has arisen 
in consequence of some of the timbers, the floor-heads, and other material parts 
of a ship, which were plentifully supplied the next morning, having been found 
to have been rotten. The question is again mooted on another ground,—namely, 
the fact that the Amphitrite had already been upwards of thirty years in con- 
stant employment—a period of time when ships are certainly counted rather 
old, and are none the better for the service they may have experienced ; but ships 
are safe, perfectly safe, at fifty or a hundred years, provided the main timbers, 
the floor-heads, and the knees are good ; and we have seen woods that even the 
wear and tear of fifty years had left as sound as the first day they were put to- 
gether. Now we saw the total wreck of that vessel ; we stood upon her keel ; 
examined her floor-heads, and with the greatest care tried the value of each 
large and essential piece which came under our observation ; and the result is 
this, that, although some parts were rotten, very rotten, yet it is ovr firm and 
conscientious belief that the Amphitrite might have made her voyage good, and 
would have done, had not the unfortunate accident occurred. So much for the 
ship. Those who argue differently from us affirm that no vessel would have been 
made so complete a wreck—in short, that no vessel would have gone to pieces 
im the short space of time which the Amphitrite did. Here we are again opposed 
to such arguments. The vessel was broadside on; her weakest parts were as- 
sailed by the force of the sea; that sea was immensely high, and the sand, par- 
ticularly where she struck, uncommonly hard ; and we ourselves heard some very 
old and experienced officers of his Majesty's Navy, who were eye-witnesses, af- 
firm that, in their belief, no vessel in his Majesty's navy could have held together 
daring that angry and tempestuous night. 

The next position is, that the captain was not qualified for his command. We 
have on this point examined the survivors, and they unanimously agree that he 
was an experienced seaman ; had long followed the stormy profession; and had 
made half a dozen voyages before. We think that one or two great errors in 
judgment were committed. In the first place, when the wind increased, and 
chopped round so as to prevent his proceeding, he should have returned to the 

Downs, and awaited a more favourable opportunity. The next error was his not 
having run the vessel stern on, and immediately proceeded to give intelligence to 
the consul of his freight, and then have landed the convicts ; whereas he allowed 
his ship to go broadside on ; and he then, after she had struck, and was hard and 
fast, \et go his dee anchor. If the vessel lifted after this oversight, she would 
have fallen on the anchor, and in all probability it would have forced itself through 
the vessel. Some, willing to make allowances for the event, declare, that it 
was the object of the captain to get his ship end on to the shore, and that the 
anchor was let go to lighten her—a fatal argument, and better never broached '— 
because, if that had been the intention of the captain, why did he not run the 
vessel stern on when she was afloat; or, when she struck, why not have let go 
the other anchor’ the guns, or all but one, could have been thrown overboard ; 







that he lost his presence Of mind, and, instead of suggesting some remedy, be- 
took himself to the poop-cabin with the women, and there remained ; else, how 
account for the persevering stupidity of not listening to Hénin! for, had he been 
on deck, he would have seen this man standing under his starboard fore-chains, 
not out of his depth; and he would have seen, what everybody else saw, that his 
vessel was irrevocably lost—that no boat, however good, could have laid his an- 
chor out to windward for him; and he must have known, from the high ridge of 
the breakers outside of him, that he was too far on the shoal ever to have got off. 
On this subject, we think that, although the captain might have been an efficient 
seaman afloat, yet that he (to use our informer’s own words) * lost his head, and 
did not know what he was about.” The story of his standing on the gangway, 
with his pistols, to shoot the first man who attempted to get on shore, is every 
word false ; and equally untrue are the aspersions cast upon the sutgeon and his 
wife. 

Now come we to this important point—whether that assistance was given from 
the shore, both before and after the ship went to pieces. It seems rather strange 
that, when a vessel is seen off the port ina hard gale of wind, the sea running 
high, and no prospect of-her clearing the coast, no precautions were taken to 
warn the authorities of Boulogne of the fact,—that, even when she grounded, no | 
very great exertions were made to force the captain to land his crew, neither | 
were fires lighted to guide, or even to animate with hope, those who should trust 
themselves to the waves, and endeavour to save themselves by swimming. Nay, 
the only signal which seems to have been given was by M. Lennoy, one of the 
senior officers of the Custom-house, who fired a musket three times, which could, 
from the spray and the flying sand, the wind and the waves, neither have been 
seen*nor heard, and who afterwards stuck a handkerchief on a bayonet, and en- 
deavoured by that means, equally fruitless, to warn the stranded men of their 
danger. But the most crying neglect is, that those of the authorities present,— 
and we all know how mighty precautious these authorities generally are—did not 
send an official notice to the English consul, and warn him of the certain wreck 
of an English vessel. 


In the next place, whatever might have been the disposition of the humane | 


class of people, al! their laudable intentions were frustrated by that barbarous law 
before mentioned, touching the douanicrs. And here, in order not to appear 
prejudiced by any national! feeling, we shall quote a passage from the Annota- 
teur. It immediately follows the description of the wreck, and when the hull 
suddenly disappeared :— 

“Une seule pensée se présenta alors 4 l'esprit d'une partie de la multitude as- 
semblée sur le port, ce fut de se précipiter sur la plage; et de s’avancer dans les 
flots pour secourir les malheureux qui pourraient gagner le rivage sur les debris : 
presque tout le monde s‘y porta; mais ces généreux efforts furent tout-a-coup 
entravés et paraiysés par les employes de la douane, qui, conformement a leur con- 
signe, s’efforcérent d’empécher que plus de vingt-cing personnes se rendissent 
sur les lieux ou Jes secours allaient devenir si nécessaires. Novus n’hésitons pas 


dle dire: cette consigne de la douane a été dans cette nuit deplorable, funeste | 


au-dela de toute expression ; c’est par une appréciation bien juste et bien raison- 
née de ce qu'il y avait a faire en ce moment, que la population entiére s'est 
élevée contre elle et l'a blamée.” 

After such a quotation, we only beg leave to add our censure, and to call with, 
we hope, a sufficient loud voice, to draw the attention of the British legislature to 
the existence of a law so prejudicial to rendering aid where it is most required, 
and to urge them to take immediate steps, by applying to the French government 
to rescind or to alter that law in such a manner, that human life may not be sac- 
rificed under the fallacious mask of preventing either plunder or smuggling. 


Plunder—that word opens a new view of the case—is the law made to prevent | 


plunder? if it is, we will show how preciously inefficacious it is under circum- 


stances like the above; we hesitate not to say that more open plunder took place | 


on that night and the following day than in the sacking of Badajoz ;—never was 


there more violation of all the laws of civilization than when that convict-ship | 


was wrecked. Undismayed by the feeble resistance of the douaniers on this 
point, the victims were, in some cases, stripped entirely, and thus exposed to 
public gaze were handed into the house belonging to the Humane Society. 


Now, if these rigid laws were really intended to prevent either plunder or smug- | 


gling, why were not the National Guard turned out? and where were these eter- 
nal drummers, who beat their copper kettle from daylight to dusk, to call into 
activity this civil guard when they were doomed to quit their shops to practise 
firing at a mark, or to go through the manual exereise for no possible use ! 
Why, when they could have been serviceable, were they allowed to slumber and 


to snore when the work of devastation and of death were in full force within hail | 


of them? where was the vigilant police, so famed in the writings of every travel- 
ler, when the body of Mrs. Forrester was found in her black dress, and we know 


we are correct in our statement, fur she was recognized by the work on some of | 
her garments,—where were the police, that the body could have been divested | 


of every particle of covering, and in broad daylight was handed into the hospital, 
as naked as she was born, not even her Stockings left ! ! 

Now let us, in conclusion, briefly review the whole case :—a ship is wrecked 
in broad daylight, within pistol-shot of a populous town, on a sand. The autho- 


rities know nothing of the fact ; the English, who form the principal portion of | 
the inhabitants, are equally ignorant of the event; the ship goes to pieces ; 134 | 


people are drowned, or those who out of that number succeed in getting ashore 


alive are murdered, because the aid which would have been offered was frus- | 


trated ; the bodies are mangled, are mutilated, the teeth are extracted, the hair 


is cut off, the living and the dead are pillaged and plundered in broad daylight, | 


and all these brutalities are committed in a town, witha strong National Guard 
for the protection of its inhabitants—a town which has risen to its present sp!en- 
dour entirely through the sums of money expended by the English. 

The whole affair is almost incredible, and we quit the subject to turn to more 
charitable people ; but it must be borne in mind that many of the French used 
their utmost exertion to protect the weak and to shelter the distressed, and 
amongst these M. Mechin may safely take the first place; his unremitted kind- 
ness and attention during the disaster, and his charitable assistance afterwards, 
for ever entitle him to the gratitude of our countrymen. A subscription was 
set on foot for the survivors, and likewise for the widows of those drowned ; 
nearly four thousand francs were collected, the clergy used their talents in the 
cause ; and had not a kind of apprehension been spread abroad that the sums 
collected would have been wasted in the purchase of a life-boat, which no one 


would venture on board of, and which had already been ineffectually tried, and | 


that a disproportionate sum was likely to be lavished on those who did not do 


what they certainly might have done, the subscription wou!d have been double | 
its present sum. Amongst the larger donations we remark that of the Duke of | 


Orleans, amounting to 500 francs. A petition was drawn up and numerously 
signed, to request Lord Palmerston to urge the French Government to rescind 


their barbarous law, and most sincerely do we hope that, should another unfortv- | 
nate wreck fal! on this coast, the disgrace on the national character may be ob- | 


literated, the living rescued and sheltered, and the dead neither pillaged nor mu- 
tilated.— United Service Journal. 
—_—_ 
SCENES ON THE NEVA. 

The Russians of the modern capital are a gay light-hearted race, notwith- 
standing the length and severity of their winters, which might be supposed to | 
cast that gloomy tinge over their character, so ubservable in most of the barha- | 
rous nations. The two seasons, however, bring with them their enjoyments and 
attractions, and, as if setting at defiance all the unpleasant feelings and effects | 
of the intense and prolonged inclemency of the winter, it is the season of gaiety | 
and high fashion with ihe barbarians. The chiefs of the country, at this year, | 
flock to their town palaces, and are plunged into a never-ending round of fétes 
and parties, given on a scale of splendour and magnificence hardly to he ex- 
celled, The Czar takes up his abode during this season at his winter palace, 
the town unperial residence, and adds to the general gaiety, by a series of balls 
and masquerades, given to the court and nobility. In fact. in the midst of the | 
general stagnation of nature, society in St. Petersburg is all alive. The severe | 
cold has not certainly so much influence as in England; their houses being | 
heated throughout with stoves, the temperance is capable of being regulated to | 
anicety, 80 that in the depth of winter no extra clothing is required within | 
doors, and on going abroad for a morning's sledging, great precaution is used to 
clothe the body in furs up to the very eyes. The winter seldom breaks up till 
the middle of April, and as the short-lived summer rapidly advances, it is the 
signal for the world of fashion to retire to their chateaux and country estates, | 
for a three months summer heat, as intense as was the cold of winter. St. Pe- | 
tersburg now becomes comparatively deserted, except by the merchants and | 
those whose occupations compel them to remain; and even at this period the | 
Crar is frequently found at the winter palace, as the business of the empire re- | 
quires his presence, when he is of course attended by the court, and draws to | 
his train many of the nobility. But even those who are obliged to remain in 
the city, contrive to purchase or rent for the season their chateaux and villas in 
the environs, where at the distance of a few miles only, they can pass much of 
their time with their families. Many of these villas are delightfully situated on 
the beautiful islands of the Neva, and are built in the Italian style, with long 
porticos or verandas, covered with a profusion of flowers. 

The summer has likewise its attractions, notwithstanding the overpowering 
heat. The evenings are devoted to lounging in the public gardens of Krestoffskoi, 
the grounds of the Yelagin palace, and the various other beautiful spots about 
the islands, and in the vicinity of the city, while the drives in all directions are 
frequented by the nobility and gentry in their open carriages and droskies, or on 








the main and mizen masts could have been cut away, and the vessel lightened 

by every means in his power; and when the tide fell, and the vessel was im- 

movable, he could have landed his convicts. But no; it is positively affirmed 
| 


horseback. As there is at this period of the year no absolute night, these 






November 30, 


I cannot easily forget the impression made upon me by my first walk through 
the islands on one of those cool and delicious evenings, so grateful after a sul- 
try day occupied in sight-seeing in the city. I had dined with a friend at his 
town residence, and, leaving our wine early, we embarked on the grand branch 
of the Neva, a splendid stream, as wide as the Thames at Waterloo Bridge ; 
but unlike that river, not disfigured by muddy banks, coal-wharfs, and unsightly 
buildings. In lieu of which a deep, clear stream, is constantly flowing at the 
same level, (there being no tides in the Baltic), flanked by superb, massy red 
granite quays or walls, with low parapets, and here and there noble landing 
places. On the quays a broad carriage way and handsome pavement next the 
parapet separates the line of palaces and magnificent edifices which adorn its 
banks from the river itself. Leaving the city we glided up a canal connecting 
the grand branch with what is called the Little Neva, and entered upon a broad 
expanse of water, enlivened with numerous boats skimming on its surface, and 
the banks varied with wood and lawn, and adorned with elegant villas and cha- 
teaux, forming altogether a delicious scene. Landing on the Island of Kres- 
toffskoi, we passed through the grounds, and close to the chateau of the Lord 
of the Manor, down a long avenue cut through a wood, in which to the right and 
left vistas of some extent exhibited a temple or statue at the extremity, and 
crossed another branch of the Neva by a wooden bridge, where we encountered 
groups of idlers like ourselves enjoying the shades of the lovely evening, and 
enduring with good grace the attacks of swarms of musquitoes. We now en- 
tered upon another island, and our route ran for two miles through public grounds 
and well gravelled walks, without a speck of dirt or a weed to be seen, exhibit- 
ing a taste and variety in the laying out equal to that displayed in the grounds 
of many of our own nobility. It seemed strange to an English eye, that the 
spirit of destruction and wanton mischief was not abroad to annihilate the seats 
and root up the flowers and shrubs in these public footways, open to all, and 
leading to the various villas and villages around. What should we expect in 
England, while sitting over our wine in our rural retreat in the neighbourhood 
of London, with all the windows open, enjoying one of the few summer even- 
ings we are indulged with in our climate, on beholding a party of strangers of a 
dubious appearance coming round our shrubbery, through the flower garden, 
and across our well shorn lawn immediately before our very windows’? Yet 
such is done in this land of semi-barbarism, and no harm or injury follows 
The truth is, the fear of the knout is before their eyes; the police are on the 
alert to prevent it, and knowing this, the people do not dream of devastation. 
John Bull would rebel at the knout, the liberty of the subject would not brook 
such unconstitutional regimen. Every member of the national family would as- 
sert his independence in a manner more decisive than agreeable. 

We suddenly emerged from the grounds near a broad branch of the Neva, 
on the banks of which, and among the trees, a drive extended along the boun- 
daries of the grounds we had just quitted, on which several gay parties were 
taking their airing ; others were grouped in elegant little temples, open at all 
sides, and fitted with sofas on which they were lounging; taking their ice, cool 
beverages, and refreshments. From this pavilion, shaded by a luxuriant foliage, 
and looking upon the river, the scene was strikingly picturesque and animating 
On both sides of the water were scattered numerous gay looking villas surround- 
ed with their beautiful grounds and gardens. A handsome bridge here crosses 
the river, on the opposite side of which, from outa thickly planted grove of 
trees, peeps the elegant portico of the summer theatre, called the Kammenoi 
Ostrow, not unlike that of our Haymarket. This theatre is open in summer 
only, and is quite the fashionable resort, though distant five versts from town. — 
A wide open space in front was filled with droskies and officers’ horses in wait- 
ing. It is attached to the Yelagin summer palace, situated on the banks of the 
| river to the left of our position, and the gardens and grounds only separated from 
us by the road leading to the bridge, which we next crossed, and from whence 
| we had a full view of the palace, an elegant Italian villa, not very large, with a 
| sloping lawn to the water, and very beautiful and extensive grounds. We con- 
tinued our walks along the opposite bank of the river, under avenues of trees, 
| following an excellent well watered carriage drive, and passing several villas, 
| built (although of wood) in the best style of Italian architecture, and almost 
| hidden by a profusion of flowers. We again crossed the stream by the Vasse- 
| lei Ostrow bridge, near which is the summer Imperial Palace, then occupied by 
the Grand Duke Michael; a large and apparently handsome building, facing the 
river, but nearly imbedded in trees. Near it, and forming an entrance to the 
palace, at the foot of the oridge, is an extremely pretty small old red brick 
Gothic gateway and belfry or tower, peeping from a cluster of dark high trees, 
which forms its back ground. ‘The view from the Vasselei Ostrow and Kam- 
menoi Ostrow bridges is, I think, perfect. The river here is very wide, perfectly 
| clear and glassy, and the banks on both sides present a series of wood, lawn, 
| gardens, villas, villages, the two palaces, and the portico of the theatre. Hav- 
| ing crossed the bridge we again entered upon well laid out grounds, and passed 
| close under the windows of one or two chateaux. occasionally stumbling upon 
| 
| 
| 
} 








a statue, temple, or fountain. Issuing from a grotto or subterranean pathway, 

we found ourselves on the elevated bank of a narrow thickly wooded stream, on 
| the opposite side of which, from between the trees and thick underwood of 
which the high bank was composed, glimpses were caught of a romantic little 
Russian village of the betterclass. We crossed the stream by a flying bridge, 
or square floating rafts with seats and railings round it, and entered the village 
| which consisted chiefly of log houses and wooden cottages or boxes, highly or- 
| namented, and gaily painted, which are generally let by the season. In one of 
these our friend’s family was residing, a pretty low built cottage of rough fir, 
| something in the style of the Swiss cottages. We had our refreshments served 
in a room or large balcony even with the ground, open at all sides, and filled 
| with abundance of flowers, not forgetting gnats and musquitoes. We returned 
| home bya different route. Avoiding the grounds we had before traversed, we 
kept along the banks of several branches of the Neva, and crossed more than 
one bridge. The scene, ever presenting a pleasing variety, was occasionally 
‘much heightened by a distant chorus of peasants returning from their labour, 
| singing in parts a wild national air of which they are very fond, and which, in 

the stillness of a sultry but lovely evening, broke upon the ear as it swept along 
| the calm bosom of the river most exquisitely ; although, on a nearer approach, 

the charm ceased, and the voices became harsh and discordant. After enjoy- 
| ing this lovely scene fur some distance, we entered upon the public gardens of 
Krestoffskoi, which slope down to the river, and, although not large, are laid out 
prettily. We here crossed the river by a ferry, and had a long and disagreeable 
drag through the outskirts of the city to our hotel. We found the roads in the 
environs occasionally paved (as a native uf the Emerald Isle would say), with 
deal boards, the footway being of the same material, but raised considerably 
above the road. We were not at home till two in the morning, but as there is 
no night, or rather darkness, beyond a slight twilight at this time of year, a fo- 
reigner, till he becomes used to it, is, as was my case, quite out of his reckon- 
ing of time: it is midnight ere he thinks of looking how time goes. — 

On the following Sunday evening I visited, with a friend, the Krestoffsko1 
Gardens, which are then the resort of the citizens, and are crowded to excess. 
| On arriving at the Little Neva a most animating scene presented itself, fully 
| proving the correctness of the observation with which I started, respecting the 
| character of the Muscovites. From the river, at a little distance, as we ap- 

proached the scene of action, the effect was novel and extremely striking. The 
| broad sheet of water appeared like a still lake, covered with boats filled with 
gay and joyous parties—the well-wooded banks and the elegant villas inter- 


| spersed about—the groups scattered here and there along the margin of the 
| river, or in the open glades of the woods, in parties of six or a dozen, dressed 


in their gay holiday costume, around their fires on which their kettle boiled, 
drinking their favourite spirit watkey, or tea, and feasting upon the grass 
Other parties were rambling about the woods, and singing, at the top of their 
lungs, in chorus and good harmony, the peculiarly wild but not unpleasing na- 
tional music: and further on, in the gardens themselves, the crowds and bustle 
of people, and numbers of boats waiting. formed a picture such as the vivid 
fancy of the most enthusiastic painter would delight in tracing. As we neared 
the landing-place the music of the military bands came more distinctly on the 
ear, accompanied with the laughs and shouts of the holiday-makers. In the 
midst of this din we landed, and promenaded with the company round the g4t- 
dens. We found a mixture of all sorts; some few smart parties of ladies and 


| officers, followed by servants of a peculiarly savage appearance, in fierce cocked 


hats, and with huge canes; while in the roads skirting the gardens, ©4'riages 


and droskies were driving about or waiting. A large tavern was overflowing, 


and every window occupied; in front of it, and under a large balesMY OF raised 
portico, numerous parties were smoking and enjoying themselves. In one part a 


| crowd was collected round a military band ; in another spot a temple was cram- 


med. Some were flying at a fearful rate down what the Parisians established 
in their capital under the denomination of ** Les Montagnes Russes,” and which 
amusement the Russians follow with equal eagerness. In winter # frozen in- 
clined plane is formed upon the Neva, and they actually descend im siedges upon 
the ice. The river was alive with boats, one of which we engager, and crossed 
over under the gardens belonging to the chateau of the Maste of the Hunt, 
where a superior military band was performing some excellent pieces. After 
enjoying this animated and enlivening scene till late, we were eturning home- 
wards, when our attention was suddenly arrested by the moe delicious, soft, 
and swelling music, which came stealing down the river li the notes of an 
organ. On making for the spot, we discovered it was the cebrated horn band, 
similar to that which has gained such celebrity in Englam They were sta- 
tioned in a boat, which was just allowed to drop gently dg with the stream. 
Being under the control of the master of the Hunt, #!' appointments are 
handsome—the uniform green and gold. We bent of Course homeward by 
water, quite enraptured with the novel and beautifupfect produced by this 





amusements are kept up till a late hour, after which the chateaus are lighted up, 
and sounds of mirth and music are heard in every quarter. 


band, as well as delighted with the whole scene. Oug4ptures were however 


\ effectually cooled before we disembarked, by a trengdous storm of thunder 
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and lightning, accompanied by a deluge of rain, which sent us home drenched | descendants of the Portuguese and the French who are established at Goa and | saw, in the window of aclockmaker’s shop, a clock which took his fancy. “He 


to the skin. 


—>— 
THE PACHA OF EGYPT. 

[From an article in the London Literary Gazette, reviewing several works on 
Oriental subjects. 

It is a pleasing sight to see the literature, science, philosophy, and improve- 
ment of a hundred millions of men, either directly subject to, or immediately 
connected with, the British sceptre. receiving, at last. some of the illustration | 
due to their importance, through the efforts of the admirably conducted Society 
whose transactions head this notice. It is gratifying to acknowledge the 
services rendered to this great and interesting cause by its most zealous mein- 
bers ; and it is cheering to contemplate what the future may produce from the 
exertions and success of the past. 

With all the foregoing works before us (to one of which, Mr. Upham's, we | 
have already called public attention, while our usual reports have spoken general- 
ly of the others), we are at present inclined tu limit this Gazette to the exce!lent 
Address delivered by Sir A. Johnston as the Report of the Committee of Corres- 
pondence ; not only from the nature of the matters upon which it dwelt, but from 
the particular applicability of some of the topics to passing events which now 
occupy the observation of individuals and states. The East, like the West and | 
North, is pregnant with the seeds of mighty movements ; and as they begin to be 
developed, it is well worth our while to note the primary indications of change, 
and prepare ourselves to watch, if not to direct, the results. But it is our earnest | 
hope that those to whom the destinies of these nations are intrusted—the powers 
to whom government and guidance belong—whose decisions must mainly regu- 
late their weal or woe—it is our earnest hope, that they will not neglect or over- 
look the opportunities now unfolding, and upon the wise and judicious use of 
which almost the whole fate of Asia, and of the most interesting portions of 
Africa, will for centuries depend. 

Several great innovations seem to claim our immediate regard. The establish- 
ment of an Egyptian strong, independent, and acquisitive monarchy. The up- | 
breaking of the Brahmanical faith and of the division of castes, &c. as indicated | 
by the proceedings and writings of a remarkable man, whose death is recorded in 
another part of our journal. ‘The introduction and effects of steam navigation ; 
the new settlement of India; and the position of our relations with the Chinese 
Empire. ‘These and other points are memorable signs of the times; and must 
be viewed as the precursors of memorable revolutions. 

Of the Pacha of Egypt, Sir Alexander Johnston says :-— | 

‘* The Pacha of Egypt, one of our honorary members, a chief of a clear and | 
vigorous mind, observing the advantage European states have derived froma | 
similar policy, has publicly encouraged the introduction into Egypt of all those 
arts and sciences which are calculated tu improve the understandings of the | 
people, to mitigate the effects of their religious feelings, and to secure the sta- 
bility of the local government; he has assimilated his army and navy to those 
of Europe, and subjected them to European regulations and to European dis- 
cipline; he has formed corps of artillery and engineers upon European priuci- | 
ples ; he has attached regular bands of military music to each of his regiments, | 
with European instructors, who teach the Arab musicians according to the En- | 
ropean notes of music, to play upon European instruments the popular marches | 
and airs of England, France, and Germany ; a short distance from Cairo he has | 
established a permanent military hospital, and placed it under European sur- 
geons, and the same rules as prevail in the best regulated hospitals in Europe ; | 
and he has formed a school of medicine and anatomy, in which not only botany, 
mineralogy, and chemistry, are taught, but human bodies are publicly dissected | 
by students who profess the Mahomedan religion, and who are publicly reward- | 
ed inthe heart of a great Mahomedan population according to the skil! and the | 
knowledge which they display in their different dissections. At Alexandria he 
has established a naval schvol, in which the Mahomedan students are instructed | 
in the several branches of geometry, trigonometry, mechanics, and astronomy, 
connected with naval architecture and the science of navigation, and a dock- 
yard under the control and superintendence of a European naval architect, dis- 
tinguished for his talents and his skill, in which, besides frigates and other ves- 
sels of smaller dimensions, four ships of the line, three carrying one hundred and 
ten guns upon two decks, and one of one hundred and thirty guns, have been 


recently built ; he has opened the old port, which was formerly shut against them, | regulated, and for the quantity of water with which they could always supply | 


Res Some , x | 
to all Christian vessels. He has encouraged the formation of regular in- | 


surance offices, and authorised Christian merchauts to acquire a property in 
lands, houses, and gardens. 
of great eminence, on a very liberal salary, to improve all the canals in | 
the cuuntry and the course of the Nile ; he is about to construct carriage-"| 
roads from Alexandria to Cairo, and from Alexandria to Rozetta and Damietta ; | 
and M. Abro, the cousin of his minister, is about to establish upon them public | 
stage-coaches, built on the model of one sent to hin by a coach-maker from thie 
country; he has introduced steam-boats, which navigate upon the Nile, and 
steam-engines, which are used for cleansing and deepening the bed of that river, 
and for various other public works; he has patronised the employment by Mr. | 
Briggs of two Englishmen, taken for the purpose from this country, in boring for | 
water in different parts of the desert, and he has discovered through their opera- 
tions some very fine water in the desert between Cairo and Suez; he has en- 
couraged the growth of cotton, indigo, and opium, and the former of these pro- 
ductions is now a great article of trade between Egypt and England, France, 
and Germany ; he has established schools in the country, for the instruction of 
all orders of his people, in reading, writing, and arithmetic ; he has sent, at 
great expense to himself, young men both of the higher and lower ranks of so- 
ciety to England and France, for the purpose of acquiring useful knowledge ; the 
former in those branches of science and literature which are connected with | 
their service in the army, the navy, and the higher departments of government ; | 
the latter in those mechanical arts whichare more immediately connected with | 
theiremployment as artisans and manufacturers ; he has constituted a public 
assembly at Cairo, consisting of a considerable number of well-informed persons, 
who hold regular sittings for forty days in each year. and publicly discuss for his 
information the interests and wants of his different provinces; he patronises the 
publication of a weekly newspaper in Arabic and Turkish, for the instruction of 
his people ; and finally he protects all Christian merchants who are settled in his | 
country, not only in time of peace, but also in time of war, and afforded the Eu- 
ropean merchants who were settled at Alexandria and at Cairo, a memorable in- 
stance of his determination to adhere under a!l circumstances to this policy, by 
informing them, as svon as he received intelligence of the battle of Navarino, 
that their persons and their property should continue as secure as if no such 
event had occurred. I have dwelt at some length upon this subject, because I 
have felt it to be my duty, in consequence of the information which I have re--| 
ceived as Chairman of the Committee of Correspondence, to give publicity in 
this country to those measures by which one of the most distinguished of our 
honourary members has restored to Egypt, in their highest state of perfection, 
all the arts and sciences of Europe; has emulated, as a patron of knowledge, | 
the conduct of the most enlightened of the caliphs of Bagdad ; and has afforded, 
as a Mahomedan, a bright example for their imitation, to all the Mahomedan 


If our readers were obliged to read as many books of travel, foreign as well 
as English, as we are in the course of our vocation, they would be sensible of 
the value of this sketch and of the not remote importance of Egypt to the most | 
intimate objects of British policy. The quarter where Napoleon and Nelson 
once fought for mastery, they may be assured has lost none of its national con- 
sequence ; and while we witness France firmly planting her colonies on the 
northern shores of Africa, we may be assured that it does not furebode more to 
the future state of the Mediterranean than to the future condition of the Nile. 
It will be weil for England, come what may, to have Mehemet Ali and his suc- | 
cessors her warm, attached and steady friends. 

“It is (says the Report on another question) of immediate use to the public, | 
at a time when many persons are desirous of reviving, in consequence of the 
discovery of steam navigation, the intercourse which was carried on in ancient 
times between Europe and Asia, through the Red Sea, to have before them all 
the information which can now be procured relative to the manner in which that 
intercourse has been carried on in different ages, by different nations, and rela- 
tive to the commercial and the political effects which it has successively pro- 
duced on the prosperity of those nations. The committee have. therefore, with | 
a view to the first question, directed their researches to the history of Palmyra, 

Balbec, Petra, Suez. Adulis, Cairo, Thebes, Coeyra, Asioengeber, and Acbana, 
during the period when those places were enriched by the trade which was car- 
ried on between Europe and India, through the Red Sea ; they have examined 
all the ancient and modern maps of the River Nile and of the Red Sea; the 
present state of the Seam navigation in that river and in that sea; the degree 
of encouragement It I8\ikely to receive from the Pacha of Egypt ; and the proba- 
bility of his discovering coals in his own or in the neighbouring countries. They 
have referred for informaijon to the valuable works of Herren and Laborde; and 
trust that Mr. Marsden,\vho has already illustrated with so much ability the | 
travels of Marco Polo, wihenable them, by illustrating in a similar manner the 
work of Indico Pleusties, & ascertain the geographical positions of many of the 
ports, which that work desctaes as the great emporia of the India trade in former | 
ages. It is of use to the Pic, at the time when the British Parliament are 
deliberating upon the policy Maliowing Europeans to settle in the British pos- 
sessions in India, to be fully ainted with the history of all the descendants | 
of foreign nations who are sett jn other parts of India; with the mineral and 
vegetable productions of the COXtry ; and with the various languages which 
are spoken by the several people %o inhabit the neighbouring territories. The 
committee have, therefore, directly their researches to the history of the de- | 
scendants of the Jews who are estNighed at Cochin ; of the descendants of the | 
Syrian Christians who are establishy in the Travancore country; andof the 


Head's splendid volume will greatly contribute. 


| his baggage. 
sovereigns in Europe, Africa, and Asia.” jb 


| fixed stars, &c. &c. in another hemisphere. 


| Pondicherry ; to the botany and geology of India ; and to the different languages 
' which are spoken in Siam, Laos, Cambodia, the Burmese empire, and Thfbet.” 


‘Towards the better understanding of the portion of the investigation, Captain 
His able drawings are as de- 
lightful to the eye of the lover of the fine arts, as his statistical and economical 


| information is instructive and useful to the practical engineer or merchant, to 


whom the scheme of steam navigation between India and England opens so wide 
a field for speculation and advantage. The sea route by the Cape of Good Hope 
altered all the relations of the old world; by another turn of the wheel they 


| would be in a curious measure restored ; and the names of populous countries 


and magnificent cities, once familiar to every mouth, but long unmentioned 
except inthe works of a few adventurous travellers, would again become as com- 
mon to our ears as the capitals of Europe. 

With regard to India itself, we shall merely quote the interesting view given 
in the report; and leave all comment upon this, and the numerous other topics 
embraced by the publications we have enumerated, to future occasions. 

“It is of use to Parliament, at a time when they are deliberating upon the 
advantage of framing a separate code of Jaws for British India, to be acquainted 
with all the different modifications of the laws and usages which at present 
prevail amongst all the different classes of inhahitants throughout that immense 
empire. The committee have, therefore, with a view to the third question, 


| directed their researches to the laws and usages of all the different natives who 


live under the British authority in India. Aware of the great influence which 


| the right of property and the laws of inheritance have had in all ages and in all 


nations, in leading human society to its highest improvements, they have par- 
ticularly examined those laws and usages in India, which are directly or indirectly 
calculated to secure the right and to regulate the inheritance of property of every 
description. They have traced the origin and the different modifications of all 
the different laws of inheritance, as well those according to which property 


_ descends in certain proportions both to males and females, as those according to 


which it, in some provinces, and amongst some classes of people, descends oniy 
to females ; the various rights of children by birth, and those of children by 


adoption ; the difference between the rule of law, which applies to the property 
' which a person inherits from his ancestors, and that which applies to the pro- 


perty which he acquires by his own industry and talents. They have considered 
the moral and the political effect of all these laws and usages upon the character 
of the people, and the prosperity of the country. . d 

‘* They are comparing the account drawn up by the late Sir John D'Oyley with 
all the other accounts drawn up at different times by different persons in Portu- 
guese, Dutch, and English, of the form of government which prevailed in the 
Kandian country for upwards of two thousand years, and which affords a very 
correct picture of the form of government that prevailed amongst all the Hin- 
doos throughout India in the most remote ages. They are inquiring into the 
nature of the lucrative trade which was carried on from the first to the fourteenth 
century between the ancient port of Adulis in Abyssinia and that of Hipporos 
in the island of Ceylon; into the course pursued during the same period by 
vessels of considerable bulk while navigating the only two passages, the one near 
the island of Ramissurum, the other near that of Manar, which led through the ridge 
of sand-banks extending from Ceylon to the southern peninsula of India, and gene- 
rally known amongst Europeans by the name of Adam's Bridge : into the history of 
the Mahumedans established on the island of Manar in the eleventh and twelfth cen- 
turies, who by their armed vessels commanded every approach to those two passages ; 


| into that ofthe pearl and chank fisheries on the cuasts of the peninsula of India, and 


on those of the island of Ceylon, from the earliest period to the present times ; 
and into that of the female sovereign called Aliarsaney, who reigned in the 
early period of the history of Ceylon over the north-eastern portion of the island, 
and who was celebrated in her days for the greatness of her wealth, for her 


genius and acquirements, and for the patronage which she afforded to those who | 


were distinguished for their knowledge in science and literature. They are 
collecting all the information which can be obtained relative to the six large 
tanks or reservoirs of water on the island, which are believed to have been 
constructed in the same age and on the same principles, as the lake Morris in 
Egypt, and the extensive tanks in the peninsula of India, and which are cele- 
brated in the ancient annals of the island for the skill with which they were 


the rice-fields in their neighbourhood. They are inquiring into the natural 
history of the island, its zoology, and botany; into the character and habits of 


He has employed an English civil engineer | its elephants, and the practicability of adapting them to particular descriptions of | 
| 


labour; into the growth and culture of its cinnamon,” &c &c. 


—_ 
AN ANECDOTE TO THE HONOUR OF PHRENOLOGY. 

An anecdote has recently been made known tothe world, through the medium 
of one of the criminal tribunals of the continent, which we are inclined to record 
among what a talented young friend once reproached us for terming the remark- 
able coincidences of phrenology. 

During the autumn of the year 1830, a large assemblage of persons sat down 
to the table d'hdte of the chief hotel at Valence, in Dauphine; and the sort of 


| desultory conversation ensued which usually takes place among the heterogeneous 


guests of public ordinaries. Among the most respectable of the company was 
an eminent physician of Lyons, who is well known to have devoted a considerable 


| portion of his time to the study of the doctrines of Doctors Gall and Spurzheim. 


Being known to several of the company, he was of course attacked on the 
subject of his favourite hobby, and he defended it with equal spirit and good 
humour. LExhilirated by the repast, several persons present requested the 
Doctor, at the close of the dessert, to pronounce his opinion on their faculties 
and qualifications ; and much surprise was expressed, particularly by the ladies, 
at the accuracy of his verdicts. One individual, however, stood aloof, annoying 
the rest of the party by his sneers at their credulity, and insulting the learned 
gentleman by accusations of Charlatanism. ‘I will defy any man living,’ said he, 
‘to infer the character and conduct of a man from the organization of his skull.’ 
The Doctor said nothing, but appeared considerably agitated. 


‘As if it were possible,’ continued the stranger, ‘ for a man’s thoughts to raise | 


bosses upon a bone !’ 
‘For your sake,’ replied the physician, at length losing his patience, ‘I trust 
that it is not; for if phrenology have any power to interpret the handwriting of 


the Almighty, you are one of the greatest villains in existence ;—a thief and an 


assassin !"—A general outcry of indignation arose in the room 


the uproar and consternation were checked by the sudden entrance of the master 
of the hotel. 

‘Gentlemen!’ said he, ‘I am sorry to acquaint you that a great criminal is 
harboured among you. The police are at the door, having certain information 
that an individual concerned in a robbery of plate, which was effected last night 


| in a neighbouring town, has been dining at this ordinary.’ 


Every eye was turned upon the furious stranger, and ina few minutes he was 
in the custody of the police,—the stolen plate having been found concealed in 
But what was the amazement of all present when he was detected 
y a gendarme as the celebrated Robert St. Clair, the accomplice of Dammas 
Dupin, executed for the murder of an inn-keeper and his wife at Montmorency ! 
St. Clair, after escaping from the galleys at Rochefort, and lurking in Piedmont, | 
Switzerland, and Germany, had managed toevade the pursuit of justice, by spread- | 
ing a report that he had been found murdered on the Turkish frontier. After | 


| some days of solitary confinement in the Dungeons of Valence, he made the 


most ample confession, and was eventually tried, condemned, and guillotined.— 
We need notadd that the fame of the phrenological Doctor has risento the 


| highest pitch in his native province. 


—— 
Summary. 


Sound.—It has been recently shewn by Mr. Savart, that the human ear is sv 
extremely sensible as to be capable of appreciating sounds which arise from 
about 24,000 vibrations in a second ; and, consequently, that it can hear a sound 
which lasts only the 24,000th, part of a second. 

Naturalists.—On the 8th of last month (Sept.) an assemblage of eminent natu- 
ralists from all parts of the world commenced a session at Breslau, in the Great 
Hall of the University. 

Cape of Good Hope —An expedition into the interior, on a considerable scale, 
is announced to have been undertaken by a Dr. Smith. £600 has been sub- 
scribed towards defraying the expense. Sir J. Herschel! is on the eve of depart- | 
ure for the same colony, in order to carry on his astronomical observations on the | 


To Preserve Pictures, Furniture, &¢. from Flies.—Flies will not approach 
them if washed with the water in which leeks have been steeped four or five 
days. We have not tried it, therefore cannot affirm whether the remedy may | 
not be worse than the evil, If the beneficial quality arises from the ammonia | 
contained in the plant, the effect might be more easily attained by using a sim- 


| ple solution of ammonia—Moléon's Recueil Industriel. 


Egyptian Antiquities.—The transport of the obelisk of Thebes to Paris, in the 
ship Luxor, is stated to cost two millions and a half of francs: Cleopatra's Nee- | 
die, about which. query appeared among our Varieties three weeks ago, was, 


| we are informed, offered to be bronght to England for £9,000 ; but econumy, or 


some other cause, induced the design to be abandoned. Voild la différence !! 


Among the numerous anecdotes which are related of Napoleon in Paris, now | 
that everything dla Napoleon is the rage, are the following, which are very 


characteristic of that extraordinary personage. They are well authenticated. | 


| Napoleon, shortly after his elevation to the Imperial dignity, when at Brussels, irritated against her for wishing to set aside the claims of 


The stranger | 
proposed the ejection of the learned physiologist through the window ; when | 


| missed prior to the marriage. 


was at the time unattended, and in an undress suit, so that it was impossible for 
any one unacquainted with his person to know who he was. After some general 
conversation, the clockmaker, who was a violent politician, said something which 
| induced the Emperor, from curiosity, to introduce politics, and many minutes had 
| not elapsed before the tradesman indulged in very unqualified abuse of the French 
| Emperor. Napoleon humoured the man, until he heard more against himself in 
ten minutes than could have reached him in ten years through a regular channel. 
He then desired the clockmaker to pack up the clock, and to take it on the follow- 
ing morning tothe Hotel Bellevue, for Captain Duclos (his assumed name) who 
would pay for it. The tradesman, true to his time, arrived with the clock, and 
| was ushered into the presence of the Emperor. He immediately saw the error 
which he had committed, but determined to be firm. ‘So,’ said Napoleon, ‘ you 
| are a politician, and indulge freely in the expression of your sentiments.’—*‘ Sire,” 
| replied the tradesman, ‘there are days when, for the purpose of keeping out the 
| fog with which we are troubled this winter, I take rather more spirits than usual, 
and the consequence is, that | forget to whom or of what I am speaking.’"—* Eh 
| bien!’ said the Emperor, smiling, as he desired his treasurer to pay for the clock, 
‘drink less spirits, and adopt my maxim—never give your opinion of any man 
until you know who and what the person is to whom you express it.’ 

In the reign of Frederick the Great, a soldier in garrison at Breslaw entered 
the cathedral of the town and robbed the image of the Holy Virgin of her jewels 
and garments. The thief was soon discovered and taken before a court martial. 
In his defence he declared that the Holy Mary had appeared to him, when 
asleep, and offered the ornainents and clothes, which he was accused of having 
stolen, as a remuneration for his fervent faith in her miraculous pewers, to 
which offer he could not refuse acceding Notwithstanding, however, this seem- 
ingly plausible excuse the pious sinner was sentenced to be shot, and the verdict 
was laid before Frederick for confirmation. The King, on such an extraordinary 
occasion, summoned the Bishop and Chapter of Breslaw to give their advice and 
| opinion—whether the Holy Virgin could have appeared to the prisoner and made 
| him such an offer? The high clergy, in answer, declared themselves in favour 
of the possibility of the Mother of Christ appearing in such a manner to one of 
the faithful of the Holy Church. Upon this opinion the King pardoned the pri- 
soner, but forbade him ever again to accept of any present, which either the Ho- 
| ly Virgin or any otber Saint, by a miracle, might offer him, else he should under- 
go the penalty which he had then escaped suffering. 

Geography of Mars.—In this planet we discern, with perfect distinctness, the 
outlines of what may be continents and seas. Of these, the former are distin- 
guished by that ruddy colour which characterises the light of this planet (which 
always appears red and fiery) and indicates, no doubt, an ochrey tinge in the 
general soil, like what the red sandstone districts on the Earth may possibly 
offer to the inhabitants of Mars, only more decided. Contrasted with this (by a 
general law in optics) the seas, as we may call them, appear greenish, These 
spots, however, are not always to be seen equally distinct, though, when seen, 
they offer always the same appearance. This may arise from the planet not 
being entirely destitute of atmosphere and clouds ; and what adds greatly to the 
probability of this, is the appearance of brilliant white spots at its poles, which 
| have been conjectured with a great deal of probability to be snow: as they 
| disappear when they have been long exposed to the sun, and are greatest when 

just emerging from the long night of their polar winter. By watching the spots 
| during a whole night, and on successive nights, it is found that Mars has a rotation 
| on anaxis ina period of 24h 39m 21s. Inthe same direction as the Earth’s or 
| from west to east.—Sir J. Herschel on Astronomy.—Calinet Cyclopedia. 

| Rotin Sheep.—The rot in sheep has been cured by equal quantities of carbo- 
nate of iron and common salt, well mixed. A dose of from two to four drachms 
of the mixture to be given in gruel, for three or four mornings in succession. It 
will bring the floakes away in great numbers. Mr. Jones, chemist, Eldon-row, 
Dolgelley, has seen sheep slaughiered shortly after having taken the above medi- 
cine, which were nearly cured. Purple or black spots on the skin mark the rot ; 
and when sheep lie, like a hare, on their belly, it isa symptom of their being in- 
fected with that disease. 








A deputy of the Chamber of Darmstadt has claimed the execution of a re- 
| markable privilege existing in the town of Hease—namely, the levying a fine 
upon every individual who may be shaved by any one except the barber of the 
town. 

The number of State Pensioners in France on January 1, 1833, was 162,175, 
who are thus divided:—Pensioned Peers, 128, receiving 1,564,000fr; civil 
| pensioners, 2,493, receiving 1,733,400fr; pensioners of July, 1,409, receiving 
| 613,700fr; military pensioners, 127,011, receiving 46,603.22Lfr ; ecclesiastical 

pensioners, 28,186, receiving 4,662,469fr ; donalaires, 2,952, receiving 1,480,- 

OS4fr.—Total, 162,175 pensioners, receiving 56,735,874fr. 
| A military offieer was one day complaining, in insolent terms, to Talma, that 
} in France Generals are no better paid than actors. ‘“ And pray, Sir, do you 
| estimate as nothing,”’ said the histrion, “‘the privilege of addressing me with 
| the impertinence you are now using !” 

The Journal kept by Miss Fanny Kemble during her tour of the United States, 
is likely to be transmitted to this country for publication. Miss Kemble’s 


play of the * Star of Seville ’’ will probably be produced at one of the winter 
theatres 


When Ivanhoff, (a new singer at the Italian Opera at Paris,) appeared on the 
, hoards last week, for the first time, a general titter ran through the house, his 
| Kalmuck physiognomy being greatly against him; but scarcely had he sung a 
| dozen bars, when the mirth of the audience was converted into rapturous ap- 
| plause. 
| Signor de Beguis is still a bidder for the King’s Theatre, but the assignees 
| have nu power to let it to him, if M. Laporte choose to continue at the rent 
| which he now pays, viz., £13,000 per annum. ‘The assignees have offered to 

let it for £11,000, provided sufficient guarantees be found for the regular pay- 
ment of the rent, and have given M. Laporte the preference. 

Lord Stuart de Rothsay has purchased an estate at Christchurch, Haats, to 
| which his Lordship has given the name of Rothsay Castle, and where he is at 
| present sojourning with his lady and family. This able diplomatist, after an 
| active service of nearly 30 years, has withdrawn for the present from public life. 
| His Lordship, by his union with a daughter of the present Earl of Hardwicke, 
has two daughters, but no heir to his peerage. 
| Sir Lowry Cole, late Governor of the Cape of Good Hope, and suite, have 
| arrived off Portsmouth in the Belle Alliance, Captain Arckoll. Complimentary 
| addresses had been presented to his Excellency previously to his departure, for 
| his conduct while he held the reigns of Government. 

‘The remains of the late Prime Serjeant Arthur Onslow were deposited, on the 
| 42th instant, in the vault of the Derwentwater and Newburgh family, at the 
| church of St. Giles in the Fields, according tu his will. 
| The son of Earl Grey, appointed to the staff of the Marquess Wellesley, is 
| not the Hon. Col. Grey of the 71st, or Highland Regiment of Light Infantry, 
| private Secretary to the Premier, but Lieutenant the Honourable Harry Caven- 


} dish Grey. 


| 
\ 


The Marquess of Anglesey, previously to his departure for the Continent, di- 
rected the sale of all his stad, comprising a number of barouche geldings and se- 
veral riding-horses, all of which have been brought from Dublin : from this it ap- 
pears that his Lordship contemplates continuing abroad for a long period. The 
Earl and Countess of Uxbridge will occasionally occupy Beaudesert during the 
absence of the Marquess abroad. 

Approaching Marriage in High Life.—Great preparations are making at Con- 
stantinuple for the marriage of the Sultana Salyha, eldest daughter of the Sultan, 
now twenty-two years old, to Halil Pacha, one of the Imperial favourites. The 
bridegroom elect was originally a slave; bat having taken the fancy of the 
Seraskier Pacha was afterwards his adopted son, and, being presented to the 
Sultan, became a Pacha, Ambassador to St. Petersburgh, and is now Master of 
the Ordnance. He was last year Capudan Pacha, or Lord Admiral, when his 
cowardice and incapacity prevented the captare of a great part of the Egyptian 
fleet. It isa dangerous honour to be the husband of any branch of the Sultan's 
family ; for if the lady become dissatisfied she can soon procure a new one, OF 
the removal of the head of the first. There are odd descriptions given of the 
courtship, such as the lady’s drawing her dagger, and threatening her wooer for 
his insulence in asking the hand of a descendant of the Prophet, when she is to 
be appeased by the presentation of a hatti-sheriff of the Sultan warranting the 
act. However, on all future occasions, he must carry her slippers, and ask her 


| leave to enter the room where she sits, and obtain her permission to sit down, 


and he must creep into the nuptial bed from the foot. He is to have no other 
wife in her palace; all preceding ones are divorced, and all concubines are dis- 
A palace is now preparing on the Bosphorus for 
the ‘happy pair,” where they are to live one month together, and then the hus- 
band is to go to a distant employment, and the lady becomes emancipated from 
father and husband's power. 

Preparations are making at Melton, Leicester, and Thrussington, for the ac- 
commodation of the sporting world during the season. Count Matuschevitz, 
Lord Wilton, and other distinguished members of the Jockey Club, have taken 
advantage of the present open weather to commence the sport of cub hunting. 


From a Correspondent.—The Duchess of Angouléme, although she has con- 
sented at the earnest entreaties of M. de Chateaubriand to see the Duchess de 
Berri in the presence of other persons, has refused to have any private inter- 
course with her. The Davphiness, who is a womun of the strictest propriety 
of conduct, cannot forgive the frailty of the Duchess de Berri, and she is besides 
the Duke o 
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Angouleme to the throne of France. clare 
the conditions of his abdication has not been fulfilled, that act is void. The | 
Duke of Angouleme considers that he is next in succession after Charles the | 
Xth. Hitherto every attempt of the patizans of the Duchess de Berri to obtain 
from Charles and the Dauphin a recognition of the Duke de Bordeaux as Henry 
the Vth has been in vain. 

The late King, George the Fourth, was the most liberal patron of the arts 
this country ever possesed. To one eminent printseller his Majesty paid up- 
wards of £60,000 for engravings, and which are now the in possession of King 
William. George the Fourth expended £4,000 in engravings to illustrate a 
copy of Grainger. | 

An operation, similar to that attempted on the unfortunate Loo Tehoo (im- | 
mortalized by a well-timed Tory pleasantry) has just been performed, with | 
complete success, in the hospital at Alexandria, by Clot-Bey, the celebrated 
Egyptian surgeon. The tumor extracted weighed eighty pounds ; and the patient | 
is convalescent. What will the learned faculty of Europe say to this! 

It is till doubtful whether Marshal Bourmont and his associates in arms have 
retired from the service of Don Miguel. ‘he affair is altogether strangely and 
inexplicably mystified. At all events, it does not appear that Dom Pedro is 
making the slightest progress. 

At the hattle of Waterloo, the 2d battalion of the 3d Foot Guards gallantly 
repulsed the attacks of the enemy on the Chateau Hougoumont, which they gar- 
risoned. The shades of night only terminated a conflict which had, throughout 
the whole day, with little interruption, been vigorously carried on. Utterly ex- 
hausted by fasting and fatigue, the remnant of the brave garrison endeavoured 
to provide some refreshment ere they sought repose ; and some of the officers, 
kindling a fire, plucked a fowl or two, which, dismembering with their fingers, 
they broiled or toasted in small separate portions over the embers, on the points 
of their swords, &c. One of the party, now a beneficed clergyman, retains rather 
a ludicrous recollection of the part he played on this occasion. Overcome with 
weariness, he dropped into a sound sleep while gnawing the leg of achicken ; 
and when he woke next morning, found it still between his teeth, but protruding 
from his mouth by the drumstick ! 


Nell Gwynn.—An amusing little anecdote is given by Mrs. Jameson, in her 
‘“Memoirs of the Beauties of the Court of Charles II.,” in relation to the por- 
trait of this merriest of Royal favourites, from which the drawing was taken for 
that work. Mr. Murphy, the artist, in an audience with which he was honoured 
by the late Queen Charlotte, took the liberty of asking her Majesty whether she 
recollected a famous picture of Nell Gwynn, known to have once existed in the 
Windsor Gallery. (It should be observed that her Majesty was suspected of hav- 
ing, from peculiar notions of propriety, removed this picture). The Queen re- 
plied at once, that most assuredly since she had resided at Windsor, there had 
been no Nell Gwynn there. 

Captain Wathen of the 15th Hussars, is about to be tried at Cork by Court- 
martial, on charges preferred against him by Colonel Lord Brudenell, of the same 
regiment, arising out of alleged disrespectful behaviour on parade. 


The Marquess of Anglesea left this country in a state of great suffering from 
the tic dolouroux. At Rome or Naples the family will pass the winter, and the 
spring and summer the Noble Lord proposes to spend on the Lakes, and on a 
cruise along the shores of the Mediterranean. 

Lord Godolphin’s second son, who holds a commission in the army, has been 
presented by Government to the Treasurership of St. Lucie. ‘The emoluments 
are £800 per annum. 

The Marchioness Wellesley and her sister will make a de‘our on their way to 
Dublin, where her Ladyship is expected to arrive on Saturday. the 26th instant. 
The Marchioness will be the guest of the Duke of Devonshire, at Chatsworth, 
for two or three days, and it is also expected she will visit the Earl and Countess 
of Shrewsbury, at Alton Towers. 

The present hunting establishment of Lord Seagrave, at Berkeley Castle, is 
one of the largest in the kingdom. It consists of 40 hunters and 70 couple of 
fox-hounds. His Lordship is about to commence the season in the Gloucester 
country. 

The following Officers have been appointed to the Marquess Wellesley’s 
staff :—The Honourable Captain Boyle, son of the Earl of Cork ; Honourable 
Captain Clements, 43d, son of Earl of Leitrim; Honourable Lieutenant Grey, 
Jate of the 43d, son of Earl Grey ; and Captain Paget, 52d, late Aid-de-camp to 
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Charles the Xth having. declared that as | fashions, are satin ribbons richly embossed in velvet, for trimming bonnets of 


satin or gros de Lyon, The coloured satins. woven to imitate a covering of 
black tulle or blonde, continue much in vogue. The wreaths chiefly worn for 
full dress, are cailed a /a Clotilde; of united flowers, with a high point in the 
centre, and falling very low on the cheek on each side. Dresses of silk or mus- 
lin are universally made with full-trimmed pocket holes in front, the sleeves being 
filled with full-frilled ruffles. 

The Duc de Stacpoole had a battue in the woods of his estate at Montreau, 
last week, in which nine wolves were killed. 

Cardinal Caccia Piatti, who for the last ten years has been in a state of great 
infirmity, died the other day at his estate near Rome, in the 90th year of his age. 

Viscount Pollington and his brother, Hon. Chas. Savile, after having accom- 
plished a long and interesting tour inthe East, arrived a few days ago, at the 
family residence in Dover street, from Bombay. 

The Count of Survilliers (Joseph Bonaparte) and his family, intend, it is said, 
to remain in England for some time ; but the Ex-King will probably pay a visit 
to the United States in the spring. 

The Hon. Mr. Macdonald arrived in Paris last week, in order to take charge 
of his nephew, Prince Polignac’s eldest son, whose only sister 1s lately deceased. 

The Chain Pier at Brighton has been nearly destroyed by a tempest. 

The death of Sir Charles Colville is announced in the papers by the Roscoe. 
Also, that of Major-General Binks, of the Woolwich Division of Royal Marines. 
MELANCHOLY SUICIDE OF AN ENGLISH OFFICER IN PARIS. 

On Monday last, the inmates of Meurice’s Hotel (among whom were Lord and 
Lady Lyndhurst, the Hon. Archibald Macdonald, and many other families of dis- 
tinction,) were alarmed, at an early hour, by the report of a pistol; when it was 


b 


——— 
mander Ross, (nephew of Captain Ross,) who was sent to survey the coast of 
the west sea, leading to Cape Turnagain, succeeded in getting within 150 miles 
of it, and left off within a short distance of where Captain Back expected Fish 
River to join the sea. They also determined that the land was continuous to that 
which forms Repulse Bay. 

During the autumn of 1830, the voyagers waited in vain for the ice to dis- 
solve, as it had done the preceding year. ‘They had not, with great exertion, 
proceeded more than four miles, (retracing their course,) when they were ar- 
rested, in a very dreary position, by the approach of a winter unparalleled in se- 
verity—the lowest temperature being 92 degrees below the freezing point. The 
summer proved no less rigorous for the season, little hope was entertained of 
a release, and a further progress of 14 miles was all they could accomplish. 

In October, 1831, the ship was laid up in the harbour in which she at pre- 
sent lies moored, and where the party endured the rigours of another winter, 
not less severe than that of the preceding year. Their provisions being con- 
sumed, they had now no alternative but to abandon the vessel and proceed to the 
spot where the Fury’s provisions still remained—a direct distance of 200 miles, 
which was increased by one half, in consequence of the circuitous route which 
the ice obliged them to take. They accordingly left the Victory in May, 1832, 
and, after a journey of uncommon labour and hardship, reached Fury Beach in 
the month of July. During this journey, they had not only to carry their pro- 
visions and sick, but also a supply of fuel, for without melting snow they could 
not procure even a drink of water. 

They repaired the Fury’s boats, and attempted to escape; but it was Sep- 
tember before they reached Leopold’s Island, which they have fully establish- 
edto be the N.E. point of America. Here they vainly waited for the ice to 
break. It presented an impenetrable mass, extending across Lancaster Sound, 
and intercepting the progress of the fishing ships, which could advance no further 





ascertained that Lieutenant Hodson, late of the 14th Dragoons, had put an end 
to his existence by shooting himself through the heart. This gentleman, who 
was much distinguished in Paris for his personal appearance, had lately involved 
himself beyond his means in gambling transactions ; and being at last resolved 
to rejoin his family, in Ireland, with a view to the arrangement of his affairs, he 
borrowed from Madame Meurice a sufficient sum for the journey. With this 
money he proceeded to the Sa/on in the Rue Richelieu ; lost it, and entered into 
further engagements, on parole, to the amount of several thousand francs. On 
his return to the Hotel, which he was to quit for England by the earliest dili- 


night with him, smoking and drinking. Towards morning, they quitted him for 
an hour, to give him leisure for the arrangement of his accounts, before starting ; 
which period the unfortunate gentleman employed in writing letters—one to his 
mother, and one to an intimate friend, warning him against the fatal conse- 
quences of play. He had commenced a third letter, when Sir Robert and his 
two friends returned: and Mr. Hodson, having retired to the adjoining bed-room 
on pretext of changing his boots, shot himself through the heart. On the report 


falling body in his arms. 
and soclose was his aim, that not a single spot of blood appeared on his dress. 
Mr. H. was interred, early the following morning, at the Cemetery of Mont- 
martre ; being attended to the grave by Sir Robert S. and his two associates. 
From the Juvenile Forget Me Not. 
THE BIRD AT SEA.—sy mrs. HEMANS 
“« Bird of the greenwood ! 
Oh! why art thou here? 
Leaves dance not o'er thee, 
Flowers bloom not near : 
All the sweet waters 
Far hence are at play— 
Bird of the greenwood, 
Away, away ! 
‘Midst the wild billows, 
Thy place will not be, 
As midst the wavings 
Of wild rose and tree : 
How shouldst thou battle 
With storm and with spray ?— 
Bird of the greenwood, 
Away, away ! 








the Marquess of Anglesey. 

The personal property of the late Duke of Sutherland, sworn to as exceeding 
a million sterling, might, with a strict regard to truth be said to exceed two mil- 
lions. 

John Collier, Esq. M. P. is appointed Portuguese Vice-Consul at Plymouth. 

The agents of Queen Donna Maria in this country have received instructions 
from Lisbon to raise immediately two thousand men for her service, and to ship 
them for Oporto to be drilled. Three vessels will be ready in a few days to take 
them on board, and every thing will be provided for their comfort during the 
voyage. When this levy is completed, Captain Symes will proceed to Scotland 
for the purpose of raising a legion, to be called Napier’s Queen’s own Royal 
Scotch. 

In consequence of the present East India Company ceasing to be a trading 
Company after April, a Joint-Stock Shipping Company is to be forthwith esta- 
blished on a magnificent scale, to trade with all the Presidencies as well as 
China. 


Considerable excitement has recently been at Wick, N. B. by a controversy | 


of a religious nature, relative to the dramatic performances. Mr. Ryder, mana- 





Or art thou seeking 
Some brighter land, 

Where by the south wind 
Vine-leaves are fann’d! 

Midst the wild billows 
Why then delay '— 

Bird of the greenwood, 

Away, away ! 


| “Chide not my lingering 
Where waves are dark! 

| A hand that hath nursed me 

Is in the bark— 

A heart that hath cherish'd 

| ‘Through winter's long day— 

\ So I turn from the greenwood 

Away, away !” 





—>__—__ 
RETURN OF CAPTAIN ROSS. 


gence, Sir Robert Steele, and two other English gentlemen, agreed to pass the | 


of the pistol, one of his companions, Mr. Wilkinson, rushed in, and receiyed the | meeting 
The death of the unfortunate man was immediate ; | idea of what passed in the minds of men rescued from such misery by the band 


than Admiralty Inlet, where some remained as late as the 19th September the 
same year. Winter set in, and they had no choice left but to retrace their steps, 
and spend another inclement season in canvas huts covered with snow. They 
had no beds, clothing, or animal food. Captain Ross says that their sufferings 
cannot be completely submitted to the public, for it could not believe what they 
had undergone. The carpenter perished ; and several others of the crew were 
so much reduced that they had to be carried to Batty Bay, where the boats had 
been left. 

The spring and summer of the present year afforded the desolate party more 
cheering hopes. ‘The ice opened on the 14th of August, and on the same day 
that Captain Humphreys, in the Isabella, tried to reach Leopold's Island, they 
arrived there. The former could not cross the ice,and was driven by a N.W. gale 
to the southward. up Prince Regent's Inlet. ‘The party remained until the gale 
had decreased, and, having crossed when the Isabella was to the southward, they 
passed to the northward of her, and, having gained the south shore of Lancaster 
Sound, they nearly reached its entrance before the Isabella overtook them. It 
isimpossible for any description to do justice to the feelings on either side at 
None but those who have been in a similar situation can form any 





of Divine Providence ; nor can the feelings of him who was selected as the 
| instrument of mercy be fully appreciated. 
| The party were not more reduced by their sufferings than might have been 
| expected. ‘They have now recovered from the effects of their sufferings. ‘The 
circumstance that Captain Ross was rescued by the ship he commanded in 1818, 
| is a curious and happy conclusion of the voyage, the result of which has been to 
| establish, that THERE Is NO NEW [N.W.] PASSAGE OF 74 DEGREEs. 
| ‘The country discovered, which is larger than Great Britain, has been named 
Boothea, after Felix Booth, Esq., Sheriff of London in 1829, who much assist- 
'ed Captain Ross in fitting out the expedition. ‘The true position of the mag- 
| netic pole has been discovered, and much valuable information obtained for the 
| improvement of geographical and philosophical knowledge. Captain Ross had 
la good opportunity of verifying his former survey of the west coast of Baflin's 
Bay, which every master of a Greenland ship can testify to be most correct 
Only three men died during the voyage, two of whom were men whose con- 
| stitutions were unfit for the climate. On the whole, it may be truly said, that 


| this expedition has done more than any that preceded it; and let it be re- 


membered, that Captain Ross and his nephew were volunteers, serving withovt 
pay, for the attainment of a great national object, in prosecuting which they 
| have lost their all 
CAPT. BACK’S EXPEDITION. 
| The following letter has been received from Capt. Back, (being the first time 
| since he left Montreal, where he may be said to have commenced his under- 
| taking,) and is now published for the information of the numerous friends and 
subscribers to his expedition. 


** Norway-house, Jack River, June 19, 1833. 
‘*My dear M.,—I wrote to you Jast (I think) from Montreal; since which I 
} am happy to inform you my progress has been unimpeded by accident, though 
attended with more expense than it was possible tu foresee. On arriving at the 
| Sault St. Marie, (I love the name,) which we effected ten days earlier than the 
| light canoe of the last season, we were informed that there was such a defi- 
| ciency of provisions in the Indian country that it would be necessary to take a 
| supply at once as for as Lake Winnepeg. ‘This obliged me to purchase another 
| canoe, to get across Lake Superior, and from that establishment I received 
the two north canoes prepared for the expe*ition by the Company. 
“We arrived at Fort Alexander on the 6th of June, which, for heavy canoes, 
is considered as being remarkably quick, the despatch canoe from Montreal 
| having only got there one day earlier. ‘The letters that you and I saw at the 
Hudson’s Bay House, in December last, together with others of mine to Go- 
| vernor Simpson, were in that canoe, and consequently but a short time before 


me. 


ger of the Aberdeen theatre, took his company to Wick, where he met with gene- | 
ral success. The Minister, the Rev. Mr. Phin, being strongly opposed to thea- | 
trical representations, on the ground of their alleged immorality, immed ately be- 
gan to preach against them, and so far has the Rev. Gentleman carried his oppo- | 
sition, that he declares it to be his intention to refuse to administer baptism, | 
marriage, and other church privileges, to all families and individuals who shail 

hereafter attend the theatre. Many respectable inhabitants, including some of | 
the magistrates, also consider themselves as pointed out and denounced in the | 
minister's discourses ; and a keen, bitter, and personal war of opinions has sprung 

up to divide and annoy the community of the town and neighbourhood. 


The French King is said to have large investments in the British and Ameri- 
can funds. According to some accounts the property possessed by Louis- | 
Philippe in money, amounts to nearly two millions sterling, but this must of | 
course be to a great extent mere supposition. His ready mouey must, however, 
be to a very large amount, for during the ten years which preceded his accession 
to the throne, he couid not, from his style of living, have laid by less than from 
£50,000 to £70,000 a year. He has been in the habit for the last four or five 
years of sending an agent to Londun on pecuniary concerns, and it is generally 
believed that he occasionally makes large transfers in the funds, and realizes 
considerable profit by that means. 

The Will of the late Sir Harry Goodricke, Bart.—The will of the late Sir 
Harry Goodricke, Bart., has been lodged in Doctors’ Commons, and the personal 
property alone within the province of Canterbury sworn under £300,000 . but this | 
amount does not, of course, include the Irish estates, which are estimated at 
£60,000 more. Mr. Holyoake, the residuary legatee, becomes possessed by this 
will of upwards of £200,000, in addition to the landed property, which is very 
considerable. 

M. de Chateaubriand has published statistics of the victims of the French Re- 
volution: from which it appears that the number of persous guillotined was 

18,613, of which number 2,217 were females, and 13,635 were men of the mid- 


| and at a time when all reasonable hope had fled of the safety of himself and | 


| Humber, and to whose bold seamanship and manly exertions the shipwrecked 
| navigator and his crew are, under Providence, indebted for their rescue. 


| of himself and his companions bore evident marks of the hardships they had | 
| undergone, although they appeared in excellent health. 


| expedition, with Captain Humphreys, proceeded to the Vittoria Hotel. 
| a few minutes after his arrival, the news spread rapidly through the town, 
| and crowds proceeded to congratulate the adventurers. 


| of Pilots, and several other public bodies also waited on him to present their 


I had thus to apprehend that the arrangements relating to the expedition 
could not have been completed from the want of the necessary information ; and 
therefore the importance of seeing the Governor myself was evident, and on the 
10th of June, I had that pleasure at Fort Alexander. I then heard that the 
supplies were nearly all at Cumberland-house : but, as we could not by any 
From the Hull Advertiser, Saturday. | exertion procure the men required for the expedition at Montreal, it was neces- 
We stopped the press, at half-past nine o'clock this morning to aunounce | sary for me to come tothis port te complete their number. And now I am sorry 
the arrival of Captain Ross, whom we had the pleasure of welcoming to Old | to say we are obliged to pay very high wages; besides which, I have lost full 
England on board the Gazelle, Rotterdam steamboat. He came accompanied | 300 iniles by this delay, unavoidable in itself. 
by our townsman, Capt. Humphreys, whose vessel they had quitted off the! «It isthe opinion of the senior gentlemen here, then, that the only method 
we can adopt to get my two large heavy boats to a wintering ground, is for me to 
go in a light canoe myself, and find out the exact situation and the best route to 
Thiocee-cho, which I hope to do by the time the boats arrive at Athabasea, 
where there shall be a guide to conduct them to me. Now, my dear friend, 
though I must du this to ensure my operations next year, yet it will swell our ex- 
: | penses to more than | had contemplated, and you cannot conceive how feverish 
nine yesterday morning, from the Gazelle, the Captain and his comrades, Com- | | am at the thought of getting beyond the £7,000, for it is certain this sum will 
mander J. Ross, Surgeon M‘Dearin, and Mr. Thom, the second officer of the | scarcely carry us to the three years, whereas an additional £1,000 would be amply 
Within | sufficient. Pray see, then, what can be done, and make me quiet about this 
. ‘“*T am now in the midst of bustle and annoyance—hiring and persuading men 
The Mayor and Alder- | to go. I shall write again by the ship. On this occasion you are the only per- 
men waited on Capt. Ross, in procession, and conducted him to the Mansion- | son in England to whom I propose writing ; therefore make my kind regards to 
house, where he partook of some refreshment. ‘The Wardens and several! of | aij my friends, and especially to those who have been active, and are interested 
the Elder Brethren of the Trinity House, a deputation from the Commissioners | in our good cause. —Yours ever, George Back 


| > 


The most gratifying news of the week is that of the unexpected arrival of | 
this intrepid navigator in England, after an absence of three years and a half, | 


his companions. The following details will be read with great interest :— 


The hardy veteran was dressed in seal-skin trowsers, with the hair outwards, 
over which he wore a faded naval uniform; andthe weather beaten countenances 


On landing, at half-past 


congratulations. The bells rang merry peals, the colours were hoisted on all the . 

shipping in the port, and a_ public y' tthe was to be given at two o'clock to Cap- | PORTUGAL, 

tain Ross, by the principal inhabitants. He was to start for London at four in| Lisbon, Oct. 14.—For some days past a decided movement had been going ou 

the evening. The freedom of the Corporation was to be presented to him ina | in the enemy's rear; the transportation of timbers and other articles evinced an 

silver box. ; intention to establish heavy artillery in the strong positions which he occupicd. 
In 1829 our readers are aware that Captain Ross fitted out his expedition, | The Duke of Braganza soon penetrated the enemy's plans, and determined to 





dling and lower classes. In addition to those guillotined, M. Chateaubriand 
states that there were killed in La Vendée 940,741, including 22,000 children 
and 3,400 women, whose deaths were occasioned by premature labour ; and that 
the victims at Nantes, by order of Carrier, were 10,224, and at Lyons 31,000, 
making a gross total of 1,000,585, without reckoning those massacred at Versail- 
les, and in prisons at Paris, nur those who were shot at Marseilles, Toulon, and 
ether parts of France. 

The departure of the Court for Brighton, is fixed for Tuesday, the 29th Oct. 

Their Royal Highnesses the Duke and Duchess of Gloucester have been in- 
vited to accompany their Majesties to Brighton. Her Royal Highness’s health 
has materially improved since her sojourn at Windsor and Bagshot. Gloucester 
House, Piccadilly, has undergone re-embellishment, and the principal apart- 
—_— are now ornamented in the prevailing style—that of the time of Louis 

The Duke and Duchess of Cumberland and Prince George, arrived at Frank- 
fort on the 9th ult. 

There is no doubt that Prince Talleyrand will return to this country pre- 
viously to the meeting of Parliament; and it appears also certain that early in 
the spring, the veteran diplomatist will be replaced by the Duc de Bassano, whose 
daughter was last year united to Mr. Francis Baring. 

The remains of Rammohun Roy were interred on Wednesday, in the garden 
of Miss Kiddle, at Stapleton, in whose house he breathed his last. Not having 
professedly become a member of any Christian community, some doubts occur- 
red among his friends as to a suitable place of sepulture, but eventually ended in 
the above arrangement. 

The rumours of the fashionable world inform us that two of the accomplished 
daughters of Lord Ravensworth are about to be married ; one to Captain Trotter 
of the Life Guards : the other to the Hon. Mr. Edwards, son to Lord Kensington’ 


Hints from Herbault.—Among the prettiest novelties introduced for the winter 


with a view to determine the practicability of a new passage which had been | attack him before he could establish his lines, which, although badly defended, 

confidently stated to exist, particularly ty Prince Regent's Inlet, and that, in con- | might create obstacles of no inconsiderable importance. 
sequence of the loss of the foremast of his vessel, the Victory, he was obliged This determination being formed, and having left the fortifications sround Lis- 
to refit at Wideford, in Greenland. The accounts of his departure from thence | bon sufficiently manned, he sallied eut of the city at 9 o'clock in the morning of 
on the 27th July, 1829, formed the last authentic intelligence received of the | the 10th with the rest of his troops, divided into four columns. The right co- 
expedition, until the commander and crew were picked up by the Isabella, of | lumn toek the road of Portella, and the centre right was to move upon Mirante 
Hull, Captain Ross’s old ship. | de Freire, while the two left columns were tu march upon Tilheiras. These 
By Captain Ross’s account it appears, that the first season—that of 1829— | two columns were composed of infantry, cavalry and arvilery ; but the other 
was the mildest that had ever been recorded, and the sea was more clear of ice | two, on account of the badness of the roads, were withou‘ 4rtillery. The centre- 
than had been experienced during any preceding voyages. On the 14th of Av- | right, being impeded by obstacles which retarded its pregT€S8, Was compelled to 
form a junction with the right, and marched with it to Fortella. There they met 





gust Captain Ross reached the spot where the stores of the Fury were ; landed | 
without experiencing any difficulty, and there he found the provisions. &c., but | with a corps of 1500 rebels, who, at their approac®, retired by the road of 
not the wreck, which had totally disappeared. Having supplied all his wants at | Sacavem. 
this depot, he advanced to the southward round Cape Carey, from whence the ‘he culumn of the centre ieft, was obliged to watch the movement of the 
west coast led him, in a S.W direction, to the lat. of 72 deg. N. Here he was | corps, while the other proceeded to the heights Of Quizta du Freire, to which 
for the first time seriously impeded by ice; but, after examining an inlet, he | they were destined. No sooner had this columo made'its appearance there, than 
proceeded to urge his way to the southward, as near the west shore as the shal- | the enemy sent two pieces of artillery to Tilheiras, wih which he annoyed us in 
| lowness of the water permitted, and occasionally landedto take possession of the | the direction of Campo Grande: and the column Wiich retired by the road of 
newly discovered region for the British crown, with the usual ceremony. Owing | Sacavem, not daring to retain its artillery, directed itto join a eorps of 2000 men 
to the rapidity of the tides and currents, the stubborn quality of the ice, and | which had been posted on the heights of Ameigcira. This column having 
| the rocky character of the coast, the voyage was extremely perilous. Having | moved forward in the direction of Sacavem, @¢ Own advanced a little, and 
| experienced several almost miraculous escapes from shipwreck, they ultimately | without losing a man, took a position between Meante and the above mentioned 
| succeeded in reaching the 70 deg. of lat. ina direction nearly duesouth of Fury | heights. , 
Point, where their course was arrested by an impenetrable barrier of ponderous In the meantime the other two columns encoatered the rebels, who presented 
ice. In a harbour which they found at this ertreme point they wintered. themselves to the number ol 7,000, and after kving wrought prodigies of valour 
In January, 1830, they opened a communication with a tribe of natives, who | and their attacks in front been vigorously sustned by the first two, which attack- 
had never before held intercouse with strangers Friendship was soon formed | ed the enemy in flank, drove them from all (ir positions. The firing continued 
unti! night. The rebels having retired to # position of Arieiro, where all their 


| between them and the tars, and the first winter, which was not very severe, 
was spent very pleasantly. Having learned from the natives, that the east sea | artillery had been collected, sheltered the#e!ves there, and the two armies bi- 
vouacked in presence. 


| was divided from the west by a neck of land, the point was examined, and ail 
, hope of effecting a passage in that direction comrLere.y ExTincuisHep. Com-} Jn one hour after, the rebels commenf their retreat, and at day break, when 
; : 
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we were preparing to attack them, we found only the spoils which they had leit 
behindthem. A hospital with 75 inmates, without physician or subsistence, be- 
sides many wounded left in the houses without attendants—military stores—a 
great quantity of baggage, heavy artillery, platforms, defences constructed and 
in the process of construction, a great quantity of munitions, and an abundauce 
of timber of all kinds. 

On the morning of the 11th, the columns of the enemy were found posted en 
masse on the heights of Loures, supported by artillery Althouzh our artillery 
was left with the rear-guard, the valour of our troops would not consent that this 
circumstance should delay the routing of the enemy’s troops. But no sooner 
had our forces presented themselves in the attitude of attack, than the enemy 
disappeared, and proceeded to take a position on the road of Santo Antonio de 
Toja; it being impossible, situated as they were, to take the route to Sacavem. 
Tt is easy to explain the motives which induced the enemy to endeavour to con- 
centrate their forces on this latter road ; for at two o'clock in the afternoon, the 
column having charge of their heavy baggage passed in retreat to Pavoa and Al- 
handra. 

At three o'clock. P. M. the rebels, with three squadrons of cavalry, attempted 
to attack our right; but on approaching our artillery and cavalry, they desisted 
from the attempt, and concentrated themselves on their field of battle ; but sup- 
posing from our previous movement, that our left must be destitute of strength, 
they tried an attack upon that. The result not corresponding with their wishes, 
(our cavalry having immediately passed to that flank, together with three squad- 
rons of reserve,) they were coinpletely repulsed. 

POSTSCRIPT. 

Since recording the above official news relative to the glorious operations of 
our army on the 10th and 11th, we have received the following intelligence, 
which may be relied on. 

The rebels, who had retired in the direction of Lones, learned that that road 
was blocked up by the forces of Baron de Sa da Bandeira, took the road of 
Tojal, and proceeded in the direction of Santarem. Such was the precipitation 
of their flight that they abandoned every thing. In Lummar, where Dom Miguel! 
had his quarters, our troops found, among other things, three large coffers, which 
from their weight, were supposed to be full of money or silver plate, and which 
his I:nperial Majesty directed to be immediately conveyed to Lisbon, and they 
are now in the royal palace of Necessities. On the 12th, our troops, who pur- 
sued the rebels as it were at the point of the bayonet, took a great number of 
prisoners in the neighbourhood of Via-longa. The enemy in their precipitation 
evacuated Villa Franca, on the night of the 12th, and our victorious army passed 
the night there instead of them. 

Yesterday morning, the 13th, it appears that the rebels continued their retreat 
upon Villa Nova, whither our army followed them, and it is believed that in the 
course of the day that town fell into their hands The division of Baron de Sa 
da Bandeira, having learned the course of the enemy, was advancing rapidly 
upon their left, and it was expected that he would yesterday form a junction with 
the other forces of our army. 


—-— 
SPAIN. 
From Paris Papers. 

The Bulletin du Soir of the 16th ult. contains sume short paragraphs as 
to Spanish news. 

It says 1. ‘Private letters from Catalonia announce that opinion is generally 
favourable to the Queen in Catalonia. The Captain-General has spoken ovt with 
determmation ; he is organizing the city militia. 

2. © They write from Pampeluna on the 12th, that a column of troops which 
left to attack Samos-Ladron, near Logrono, made this chief prisoner, with thirty- 
two insurgents. He was to be judged on the 13th at Pampeluna. The engage- 
ment took place near Los Arios, against 800 armed peasants, of whom 100 were 
killed on the field of battle. 

3. ‘Itis Valdespina who commands the insurgents of Vittoria, Bilboa. and 
Berastegui, who form in the whole four weak battalions. The Envoy of Val- 
despina, who proclaimed on the llth Don Carlos at Irun, at the head of 1400 
or 1500 ‘bandits,’ left on the 12th inthe morning. The partisans of the Queen 
were to occupy Irun ‘on the 13th.” 


The Constitutionnel of this morning contains the following syllabus of the | Don Carlos 


news it received yesterday :— 

1. That no good news has arrived for the Queen. 

2. That all communications between Bayonne and Madrid are intercepted. 
3. That Saarsfield has not pronounced for the Queen. 

4. That he has 10,000 men in his power who may declare for Don Carlos 

5. That Biscay is in a complete state of revolt. 

6. ‘That the troops of Castanos hesitated to attack the Carlist forces, and | 
had withdrawn to Tolosa. 

7. ‘That Irun was in possession of the priests and monks. 

8. That Arragon and Catalonia had risen 

9. That Old Castile was the hotbed of Carlism. 


| 
| 


10. ‘That the partisans of Dou Carlos would not recognise the Spanish debt of things, and to resist all innovation. 


of 1823. And 

11. That El Pastor, the celebrated Spanish Liberal, residing at Bayonne, 
had been applied to by the Queen to enter Spain in her cause 

London, October 23.—It would appear by the Paris papers of Sunday that the | 
partisaus of Don Carlos have not yet renounced all their power of committing | 
petty mischief on the frontiers, and that at Vittoria they still intercepted the 
regular communications between Bayonne and Madrid. ‘They have, however, 
allowed private or diplomatic couriers to pass, and by their dispatches we learn | 
that all was quiet in the Spanish capital on the 14th inst. ; indeed, the privilege 
of intercepting correspondence, or of plundering stage-coaches—a privilege often 
exercised in Spain without a diploma from any prince of the bluod, or any pre- 


tender to the throne—seems to be the chief power which the rebels have ever 
acquired or possessed. 


The Biscayan insurgents scem to avoid as much as possible every chance of 
encountering the Queen's troops ; and when they do meet, are generally defeat- 
ed. In Navarre, according to positive statements, the apostolical! leader, called 
Santos Ladron, has been captured, along with some 40 of his band | 

It must have been an overwhelming mortification to the militant ecclesiastics, 
who appear to have been the ringleaders in these disturhances, to find themselves 
so entirely deserted by their friends in other parts of Spain. Between Madrid 
and the Ebro there is said not to have been a single symptom of insurrectionary 
violence, and in no part of the country has a single company of the regular troops 
joined the rebel standard. All the Captains-General of provinces, and all the 
divisions of the army, have sent in their zealous adhesion to the young Queen's 
Government and title. There seem to be only one sentiment of loyalty felt, and 
one language of attachment held, from Barcelona to Corunna, from Saragossa to 
Seville. The Madrid Gazette contains renewed professions of fidelity from the | 
military commanders in Galicia, Estramadura, Andalusia, Cordova, Granada, | 
Valencia, Catalonia, and Arragon, and other provinces. Among the number of | 
ecclesiastical adhesions already announced is that of the Archbishop of Valencia 
The primate of all Spain, the Archbishup of Toledo, who declined (it will be re- 
membered) attendance on the ceremony of acknowledging the Queen's title in 
June last, is not likely to be very forward now in the expression of his allegiance, 


but at any rate the power of public opinion, or the force of circumstances, as | 
shown, keeps him quiet. 


cause of his patron and idol, Don Carlos. A deputation from the Order of Gran- | 


dees has conveyed to the Queen Regent the zealous allegiance of the chief | 
nobility. 


Such is the state of Spain, as painted by the Madrid Gazette, and all the jovr- 








| by making promises to either, and above all, we think that, should a civil 


| strife occur in Spain, that neither party should be allowed to raise recruits in 


i Inde to :— 


| dangerous, and have been too much tried for our misfortune. The best form of 
| government for a country, is that to which it is used. A stable and compact 


| viduals against each other, or alarming them, and convulsing the whole society. 


| tialities of the Times and other papers, through which these accounts are chiefly 














been done and saw the tumult of joy that animated his noble countrymen. 
merge — - mee TS) Ea ree The bells were rang, bond-fires were made, aad his whole journey, from Hull to 
The econ = Hertford England , J y : A 26.200 London, was a triumph, while enthusiastic joy drew tears from the eyes of thou- 
Admiral Fellows, Royal Navy of England - s - : is 12,000 sands. We need not dwell on his reception inthe Metropolis at the Admiralty, 
Lieutenant General James Hull, England = - - — : 10,000 | and by the King at Windsor—it was all that could be expected. 
The Duke of Cereste - - - - - - - - 5,000 | Having discharged this pleasing part of our duty, by the recording these facts, 
Fe eee Eat oc pronewict >| etemn| ME NE day agolynesng in recoring the generous empty fn bythe 
Tus Utentees te Sass Paris . F zn js : = 7 25,900 people of New York. On the morning of the arrival of the Roscoe, the joyful 
Major General John Mashiter, England x . ¢ a fi 9,000 | news flew with the rapidity of lightning from one extremity of the town to the 
The Honourable Ann Rushout, do s ~ ? - . - 20,000 | other ; indeed, we have seldom seen the city so much excited—joy beamed on 
The Count de Escaville, Paris - - - - - - - 7,000 | every countenance, and congratulations were heard from every mouth. We 
gs pai “as, gpa Guts; Baghens, ll tag eo mention these circumstances, as they were the spontaneous offsprings of bene- 
Honourable Mary Pelham, of London - x qo ae o ; volent and generous minds, at once honourable to the American character, and 
Sir Thomas Charles Style, Ireland i E : a: i 2,000 | to human nature. The letter of poor Back, from Jack River, was received at 
The Count de Vogue, France - + . : - e > 4,500 | the same time, in which he so feelingly describes his anxiety, respecting the 
On the last page will be found the Prospectus of the ensuing volume of this £1,000 that he has expended beyond the estimate ; and had a subscription then 


paper—also that of the Emigrant. Persons wishing to subscribe for either will been set on foot in Wall street, we feel convinced the sum would have have 
oblige us by forwarding their names as early as convenient, in order that we may | been made up in an hour. As it is, we trust that his Majesty’s government will 
- ig to ake the eee a 9 — oe —— a | make good the deficiency. How strongly do these things show the kindred feel- 
( apers. 103e intending to subscribe will, by sending lorwar eir names | 5, that exi en th : ‘ 

immediately,be supplied with the next four or intervening numbers without charge. | g thet oxiets hoes € two nations, and how quickly do they heal the wounds 


We make this small sacrifice in order to bring the date of the subscription to a | that are inflicted by malevolent and mischievous writers—may these wounds 
convenient period, the first of the year. never be made to bleed anew. 

I> Will the papers with which we exchange have the goodness to copy or; Immediately on the arrival of Capt. Ross in London a public meeting was 
notice the Prospectus, together with the name of the nearest resident agent. | called, at which it was determined te recal Capt. Back, or rather to apprize him 


by a winter express of what had taken place, and to request him to confine him- 
self to the scientific objects of his expedition. Despatches were therefore pre- 
pared by the Hudson’s Bay Company, and sent out by the Roscoe, to the care 
of Messrs. Kennedy & Maitland, of this city, by whom they were forwarded on 
the day of their arrival to the United States Commandant at the Sault St. Mary, 
on Lake Superior. We understand that Mr. Bates, the Assistant Postmaster, 
=== | afforded much facility in enabling the house just referred to, to get the des- 
patches off the same day. 
As respects the discoveries of Captain Ross, we must for to-day content 
On the death of the King of Spain, an insurrection broke out in many parts | ourselves by referring our readers to the article copied from the Hull Ad- 
of that Kingdom, particularly in the province of Biscay. At Bilboa the authority vertiser. Tt will be seen that the magnetic pole was discovered somewhere about 
was overthrown, and a new government established in favour of Don Carlos. | Jat. 70, long. 98. The land forming the western side of Prince Regent's 


The accounts are contradictory, but at the latest dates it would seem that the Inlet, is continuous, and forms apart of the continent, and in one place the 


(ueen’s Government had succeeded in restoring order in a great number of the | land is reduced to a narrow isthmus, over which the younger Captain Ross 
disturbed districts. The army, too, on the frontiers of Portugal, is said to have | passed on foot, and approached within 150 miles of Point Turnagain. We 
sent in its adhesiun to the Queen. We must, however, caution our readers | have made several attempts to construct a map to illustrate the subject, but 
against receiving all the accounts without making some deduction for the par- | find the details too imperfect to form one with any proper degree of accu- 

racy. We must, therefore, deferthis plan until we receive further accounts. 
The cause of Don Carlos is espoused by the clergy, and by a large | In the mean time our readers will derive a tolerable view of the matter by as- 
part of the ancient nobility of the nation, who deem the conduct of Ferdinand, | 


| suming that Prince Regent's Inlet terminates ina Bay or Gulf, and does not in 
in setting aside the Salique law in favour of his daughter to the exclusion of 


| any manner connect itself with the Arctic sea, as was supposed: this is. most im- 
his brother, despotic and unlawful. It is therefore probable that much disturbance | portant for Captain Back to know, as it was his intention, as he informed us 


will yet take place, and much blood be shed ; in fact, if the troops do not imme-| when here in April last, to proceed in his boats from Point Turnagain to the 





Died, in Brooklyn on the 24th instant, of scarlet fever, Betsey, second daughter of 
George Woodward, aged five years. 
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By the arrival of the Roscoe, from Liverpoo!, we have received London papers 
to the 23d ult. 








derived. 


diately rally around the Queen, a civil war seems almost certain. It is not worth | wreck of the Fury,—a thing now found to be totally impracticable, as the neck 
| while now to discuss the right of the two claimants to the throne, or to say who | of land spoken of intervenes and would cut him off. We shall resume this in- 


ought or who ought not to prevail—it is sufficient that we collect the facts and | teresting part of the subject hereafter. 
the actual state of things, and lay them before our readers. This we promise 
faithfully to do, both now and hereafter. It is supposed that the governments of | The initials of Mr. Wyeth’s name, whose letter, describing the friendly treat- 
Lord Grey and Louis Philippe will espouse the Queen’s party, and Russia that of | ent he experienced from the British traders in the North-west we published 
But we fervently hope that Great Britain will not commit herself last week, should be N. J. and not W. J. . 

Mr. Chas. T. Mears, 68 Nassau-street, is agent for the highly popular work, 
| the Penny Magazine. 


: ; a The John Bull says that the despatches sent to Capt. Back were very laconic—they 
England. Jt is a matter that should be decided in Spain by Spaniards alone. | ran thus:—t Ross is come—Come Back.” Our friend Mr. Lang, of the New York 


This view of the matter is entertained by some of the best journals in England, | Gazette, gives us the following—“ Back has not got Ross—Ross has got back.” 
and the evils of a contrary course strikingly pointed out. Bell's Messenger of} ‘The St. Andrew's Society dine to day at the City Hotel. We believe it is 
the 20th contains two long articles on the subject, which are most conclusive in | 99 yet too sate to obtain tickets. 
their facts and reasonings. The personal character of Don Carlos is represented The experiment of Mr. Milford, of the American Hotel, of having a dinner at 








; | five o'clock, we believe is very successful. In this large metropolis, there are 
| as most amiable, and the Queen has lost some friends among the liberal party by | . arg > tay 


| many persons who have been accustomed to the late hours of the European 
the manifesto lately put forth, in which she promises to preserve the present order | cities, to whom the usual hour of three is not always agreeable or convenient ; 
The following is the passage we al-| these of course find the table of Mr. Milford congenial, and hence the suc- 

cess that attends his plan. The dinner is served in courses, without haste, 

I derive the most heartfelt satisfaction from the circumstance, that it is a duty | and the company, which consists of both ladies and gentlemen, is, moreover, 


' for me to preserve unimpaired the deposit of the Royal Authority, entrusted to good. The wines are excellent. Our friends in Canada, who occasionally visit 


my hands. I will religiously maintain the form of the fundamental laws of the New-York, will be glad to hear of this arrangement, and not less so of the latter 
monarchy, without admitting innovations which, though flattering at first, are fact. 


».* Tt is not in our power to give any notice of the Italian Opera, as our Re- 

porter finds it too expensive to pay three times a week the high price demanded 
power, founde on the ancient laws, respected by habit, consecrated by ages, iS! 4+ the door for his entrance, the free admission not having been extended to 
the most powerful instrument to promote the welfare of nations, which is not 





| obtained by weakening the authority, opposing the established ideas, customs and this office. 


institutions, thwarting the existing interests and hopes for the purpose of creating We publish below Mrs. Austin’s Card, announcing her farewell benefit, pre- 
new pretensions and wants, rousing the passions of the people, arming the indi-| vious to her departure for New Orleans. We consider that this lady has done 
much for the cause of English Opera in this country, and is thereby eminently 
entitled to the patronage of the lovers of music generally. 
This Tey . ; : Mr. Wood's Benefit took place last night, when Fra Diavolo was repeated 
lls we say has given great offence to the liberal party, which was preparing ; : : . 

’ eres ONS , » boot hee Mrs. Wood sung with all her usual brilliance and effect, and it seems to be the 
to range itself under the banner of the Queen, and hes consequently lost B general opinion, that her powers were never heard to more advantage. Mr. 
Jones appeared in the afterpiece, and although he sustained his high character in 
that, it did not compensate us for his absence in the first piece. It is to be la- 
than is now felt from the continuance of supposed abuses. The next accounts | mented that professional etiquette prevents Mr. Jones from appearing in the 
will be highly important, as they will probably enable us to judge if Don Carlos | Operas with ~e two distinguished strangers _y amg Pg we Tr ee 
feels disposed to take advantage of the popular movement now making in his deference submit to him, that he, for the sake of the public, concede a little. 

; - We are aware that his engagement stipulates that he shall take only first cha- 
racters, and that he cannot appear in many of the best operas with Mr. and Mrs. 
Wood without resigning some of his rights; but when it is recollected that Mr. 
By a vessel, direct from Lisbon, we have accounts to the 14th of October, | Jones has already established his reputation before the New York public, and that 


I shall transmit the sceptre of Spain to the Queen who holds it from the law, 
whole and entire, without injury or loss, such as the law has given it her 


many adherents; but on the other hand it has conciliated a large portion of the 
peaceable population, who look on any change as fraught with more mischief 


favour, for some accounts have stated that he is indifferent as to the resu It, 
and unwilling to involve himself in hostilities with the government. 


and by them we have learnt the result of the movement of Dom Pedro's army | ® person of his talent cannot perform any thing badly, we think that many will 
mentioned in our last 


agree with us, that he might takea part in Fra Diavolo, Masaniello, &c. without 
any detriment to his professional character. The public, at all events, would 
duly appreciate his motives. We merely throw out this suggestion, hoping it 
Pedro himself, and attacked the army of his brother immediately, which he} may be acted upon at the next engagement. 


caused to fall back ; and before night the Miguelites were in full retreat. On 


On the 10th, it appears, the besieged sallied out of Lisbon, headed by Dom 


On Wednesday evening Mr. Forrest commenced an engagement at the Bowery 


| the ‘ ? ‘ ‘ >and wa ; ie ei i . He 
He dare not stir up his clergy, or risk his mitre in the | the 11th and 12th, Dom Pedro gained fresh advantages, and on the night of the | Theatre, and was most cordially received by a very numerous audience 


; ay ri ned in the part of Damon, in Mr Banim’s interesting play of Damon and 
latter day, oce ‘ranca. On the 13th the beaten forces reached Villa | Ope! din k , ‘ 

Naw wt seupted — Fresca. Onthe ts h nen dilven om the come Py:hias, and performed that fine character in a style replete with inanly feeling, 
‘Nova, from which place, our account states, they were « energy, and beauty. In some of the scenes, particularly that of his parting 


night. Up to the last moment, the success was entirely on the side of Pedro. | wi: Hermione, and the closing scene, we think he transcended any of his 


| pr f ’ . — . 2 > 4 ri 
nals in the south of France. It seeims in its general features to he satisfactory These operations are highly important, and may, perhaps, turn the scale between | previous efforts in the same character. On Thursday evening he performed 


and tranquillizing; but it is quite evident that we have not yet approached a 
final settlement of the Spanish dynasty, and that the new Government must 
leok for some of its most energetic support from the party whom it has hitherto 
repulsed. On the frontier of France the Queen's military chiefs have already | 
called in (probably without any authority from Madrid) some of the banished 

Constitutional leaders to oppose the Carlista of Biscay. 
be again proscribed, after having contributed to put down a rebellion against their 
Sovereign, and acquired new claims to the gratitude of their country ? 
they be only pardonable for their military virtues, and persecuted for their politi- 
cal opinions? Jf Mina, Admiral Valdez. Arguelles, Bauza, and other leaders, 


the rival brothers. The army of Pedro is far better formed than his opponent's, Macbeth to another crowded audience, and personated that difficult part with 
| which consists of raw recruits badly officered, especially since Bourmont and the | 7at spirit and effect. His dagger scene was remarkably fine, and we have 
other French officers haye abandoned them. Heretofore the Miguelites have 
made up by numbers what they lacked in discipline, but the army of Pedro is 
Will these brave men | "°% 5° Strong, amounting from 15 to 20,000 men, that he will, we think, by the | actor. ‘There were parts of the fourth act which did not please us so well as 


seldom seen a more forcible delineation of those guilty terrors which conjure up 
the semblance of the murdered Banquo before the eyes of Macbeth in the 
banquet scene, than was exhibited by this uncommonly clever and energetic 


assistance of the new loan raising in England, be able to keep the field, and thus | te other portions of the play ; but take it,as a whole, it was a performance high- 


y creditable to the geniusof Mr rest, and well entitled to the hearty applause 
or will | be relieved from the inglorious inactivity of being shut up in acity. Arrange- ly creditable to the genius¢ Forrest, an y app 
| ments are making in England to raise a further force of 2,000 men for the 
L | en. ane 5 tov ne w t y, be ultimately for | 
whose swords and counsels ought to be put in requisition in the present crisis, Queen, and thus a Governmenent will, in all probability, be ultim y ced on 


which was bestowed upon it. We should be glad to have this excellent young 
American actor try a London engagement. He would be sure to meet with a 





cordial reception. and he might safely trust to his own merits for all the rest. On 


were to appear on the frontier, like El Pastor (who had been recalled from banish- | he Portuguese by the strong argument of foreign bayonets We have given the | Monday evening Mr. Forrest is to appear as Metamora, in the American play of 


ment to fight for his persecutors) would they be warned off as enemies or wel- 
comed as friends? 
With respect to her external policy, some change will be found no less indis- 
ensable to the Queen's success. She must not let her Ministers or her agents 
pecretly assist the pretensions of Dom Miguel, which, so long as his contest 


. Nv ? “ avi 
asts, must be identified with the rebellion of Don Carlos. She must imme- | of Captain Ross and his party from the polar regions, having lost only three of 


details of the late operations in another column. 


lthat name; and on Tuesday he will personate Othello, which is generally 
| esteemed his best part 
A CARD. 


. RETURN OF CAPTAIN ROSS. _ | Mrs. Austin has the honour to acquaint the Public, that her Benefit and Fare- 
The most gratifying intelligence received by the Roscoe, is the safe arrival | wo}) Appearance, previous to embarking for New Orleans, will take place on 


| Wednesday next, on which occasion she will present to her patrons, the first and 





iately, therefore, withdraw her envoy from the camp of the usurper, and ac- | his men during the four years of his absence. Thousands had given up the gal- | only time this season, Boieldieu’s Opera of the White Lady, as translated by 


redit an Ambassador to the Court of the legitimate Queen. 
he continues Minister, must not allow himself to be considered the emissary 


| : » 2 . 
Zea Bermudez, | lant adventurer for lost, and considered the expedition of Captain Back entirely John Howard Payne, with other entertainments, as will be expressed in future 


advertisements. 


re 


Ressia, but most cordially uait h th fel € | useless—an article to this purport appeared some months ago in the New Monthly | 
ssia, 0 unite with the more powerful friends of the mo- | a i og 
tchy, who have been the most prompt in recognizing, and who will be the most ey Sahn See ee od chilling, in ge ye — ee vegetal, 
eady in supporting his Sovereign's title. lence that then warmed the public mind. These sinister predictions are now | 
—— happily dispelled, and the British people have the pleasing reflection to know, | 
Pennsylvania Stock held by Foreigners—We find the following in several | that in fitting out Captain Back, which they did by voluntary subscriptions, that 
pers — . oo: P ‘ 
: t ity. We rejoice, too, that his Majes- 
The a geregate stock held by foreigners, is gi ; . they obeyed the choicest dictates of humanity 1] ’ , 
' , is given at nine millions, three hundred | ,_, : : ivi 
One thousand, seven hundred and twelve dollars, (out of less than 164 mil- = Coveeneient warangpeere — impolee, " ~~ : — apig — 
bs, the whole amount of such Pennsylvania stocks). The following are some of the requisite funds ; and thus did the whole nation participate in this noble 
a een. — act. The case, it is true, appeared almost hopeless, but the smaller the hope the 
ight Honourable Sir William Alexander, London, - + $17,600) greaterthe honour. Captain Ross was quite overcome when he heard what had 








A CARD. 

The Messrs. Herrmanns & Co. acknowledge with grateful thanks, the many 
kind attentions received from the ladies and gentlemen of New York, during 
their recent and previous visits, the warm recollection of which will ever afford b 
them sincere pleasure—and with much regret they now bid a final adieu to their ; 
numerous friends, wishing them and their hospitable city every prosperity. " 


ANCY DRESS BALL.—J. W. Trust announces to his friends and the public, } 
that his next Characteristic Dress Ball will take place at his City Saloon, Marble t 
Buildings, 218 Broadway, on Wednesday, Dec. 13th. Dresses may be had, on hire, 4 
of Mr. James at the oon 422 Broadway. Tickets to admit two Ladies and one 
Gentieman, $1|—may be h¥d at the Refectory, or of Mr. T. [Nov. 30-tf. 


ceed, 


‘ 
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PROSPECTUS OF THE SECOND VOLUME OF THE ALBION. 
(NEW SERIES.) 


The second volume of the New Series of THE ALBION will commence on 


This Journal, which embodies the News, Politics, and Literature of Europe, more particularly of Great Britain, has been established nearly Twelve Years, 
and has obtained a reputation and circulation far surpassing the most sanguine expectations of its founders. This flattering encouragement has enabled the Pro- 
prietor, on three separate occasions, to improve, enlarge, and embellish the work, and to throw into its pages such an increased quantity of political, literary, and 
scientific matter, as to render it, in the estimation of its friends, one of the most efficient weekly journals in the English language. 





the first Saturday of the ensuing year, 1834. 





In its details, the ALBIon will be found to embrasce—Notices and copious extracts from all the new publications of value, issuing from the British Press ;— | 
the Debates in both Houses of Parliament, with the most remarkable Speeches at length—and the general intelligence of the British Empire, the Continent of | 


Europe, and other parts of the globe. 


remarkable for their lively and sparkling talent, selected witha diligence and care that has drawn forth the most unqualified approbation. 


in the remotest degree to shock female delicacy, or to offend national affection, 
most respectable and intellectual families, and may be found in the Drawing Rooms 


In its lighter portions will be found the most amusing and agreeable Tales of the British Periodicals, which are so 


Any thing that tends 
is carefully excluded, by which course the paper has become an inmate of the 
and on the tables of the most literary persons on the North American Continent, 


Poetry, History, Biography, Music, and the Drama, receive distinct and proper attention, while Scientific and Geographical Discoveries, Voyages, and Tra- 
vels, &c. &c., are faithfully recorded. The Wit and Anecdote of the great European World,—the London and Parisian Fashions, and a weekly summary of | 


the Miscellaneous intelligence of the day, complete the melange. 


Each yearly volume contains about five-and-twenty pieces of new and fashionable English, French, Spanish, and Italian Music, together with frequent Maps, 
Plans, Sketches, and Diagrams, illustrative of subjects treated of in the general scope of the work. At the end of each volume, a handsome Title Page, and a_ | 


copious and well-arranged Index are presented to each subscriber. 


The Apion is published every Saturday morning in the Quarto form, ona large imperial sheet of exceedingly fine paper, printed with beautiful type,at Six Dol- | 


lars Per Annum, payable in advance. 
Office, No. 76 Cedar Street, near Broadway, New York. 


= — = -—— — 


PROSPECTUS OF THE SECOND VOLUME OF THE EMIGRANT. 
This Journal is devoted to the Domestic and Local intelligence of ENGLAN 


It was established at the commencement of the present year, and its second volume will begin with the year 1834. 


tering, and fully satisfies the expectation of the Proprietor. 


D, IRELAND, SCOTLAND, and WALES. 


| 


Its success so far has been highly flat- | 


The Exicranrt is intended for the use of the numerous British residents upon this continent—its details consisting of all the local news of the three Kingdoms , 
the numerous occurrences in the Mining, Agricultural, and Manufacturing districts, as well as the mighty Metropolis of England. ‘The Internal Improve- 
ments, the Corporation proceedings of the different towns and cities, remarkable Trials, &c., are faithfully recorded ; also the Sporting Intelligence, state 


of the Markets, List of Bankrupts and Insolvents, &c. &c., all arranged under distinct heads, and adapted to such British residents in this country as cannot | 


obtain access to the English papers. 
The politics of the Emicranv are liberal and impartial, and not warped by any 
It is published every Wednesday at No. 76 Cedar-street, New York, at Three 
The extensive circulation of the Emicrant among people from the Old Countr 
information to persons lately arrived in this country. 


| the summer season, although each make up above sixty beds. 


feeling of party spirit whatever. 
Dollars per annum, payable in advance. 
y, renders it an excellent vehicle for land and other advertisements, conveying 


Ic? As the Axnion is published on Saturday, and the Emigrant on Wednesday, the two papers convey to those persons who subscribe to both, the news from 


Europe twice a weck, and render the intelligence from Great Britain complete. 
or the other of these very cheap and comprehensive Journals. 


AGENTS FOR THE AL 


Maine.—Col. Whitney, Pp. M., Calais. 

New-Hampshire.—J. F. Shores, Portsmouth. 

Massachusettes. - Snelling Powell, Boston; Samuel Thaxter, Fall River; B. | 
Colman, Salem. 

Rhode-Island.—M. Robinson, Providence. 

Connecticut.—-H. Howe & Co., New Haven. 

New York.--Edwin Thomas, Albany ; J. H. Rathbone, Utica; Messrs. Morse & 
Harvey, Canandaguia ; J. Ingersoll, p. m., Medina, Orleans co.; J. Bogert, book- 
seller, Geneva ;: C, and M. Morse, Rochester ; R. H. Lee, Buffalo; Platt & Ranney, 
Poughkeepsie ; H. L. Franklin, rp. 21. Lewiston, 

New Jersey.-—-J. Cundell, Paterson. 

Pensylvania.—J.R. Pollock, 100 Spruce st., Philadelphia; J. Eichbaum, Pitts- 
burgh ; A. Vallerchamp, Roaring Creek, Columbia County. 

Maryland.—George Carr Grundy, Baltimore ; H C. Scott, r. m., Upper Marl- 
boro’, 

District of Columbia.—P. Thompson, Frank Taylor, Washington. 

Virginia.—J. H. Strobia, Richmond; J. D. Murrell, ». mM. Lynchburgh ; Henry 
White, Petersburgh ; C. Hall, Norfolk; H. Price, Charlottesville, 

North Carolina.—'T. Watson, p.m., Newbern ; A. Campbell, Fayetteville. 

South Carolina.—D. B. Plant, Columbia ; E. B. Rothmabler, Georgetown. 

Georgia.—W.'T. Williams, Savannah; T. F. Greene, Millidgeville. 

Alabama.—J. 8. Kellogg, Mobile; J. J. Coleman, Huntsville. 

Louisiana.—Henry Lawrence, New Orleans. 

Florida.—A. Patterson, Esq. p. mM. Key West ; H. S. Waterhouse, Esq. Indian 


ey. 

‘Missouri. —Charles & Paschall, St. Louis. 

Kentucky.—John Cornwall, Lexington ; James Maxwell, Louisville. 
Tennessee.—Caleb C. Norvell, Nashville. 

Ohio.--H. L. & H. 8S. Barnum, Cincinnati; F. Gallagher, Springfield. 


K 


Every subject of importance, either of general or local interest, appears in one 


BION AND EMIGRANT. 


H. Mittleberger, p. p. M., St. Catherines; Henry Nellis, p. m., Grimsby; Abm. K. 
Smith, Hamilton; James Chep, Ancaster; Hiram Smith, Nelson; Duncan Camp- 
bell, p.m. Simcoe ; W. Richardson, Brantford ; M. McKenzie, St. Thomas ; James 8. 
Howard,p. M., and James F. Smith, York ; W. Hands, p. m., Sandwich ; D. Smart, P. 
m., Port Hope ; J. G. Bethune, p. m., Cobourg ; J. H. Keeler, Colbourne ; D. Perry, 
Belleville ; Wim. Ireland, Hallowell ; David John Smith, Kingston; J. Taylor, Perth ; 
Daniel Jones, Brockville; A. McLean, Cornwall; M. Connell, Bytown; Mr. Ro- 
bert Headlam, Prescott; Samuel Falconbridge, p.m., Drummondville ; Dr. Alling, 
Guelph; J, B. Askins, London; Thomas Racy, Dundas , Roswell, Mount Carre- 
doc, Pp. M.; James B. Fergusson, Peterboro, Pp. m.; Donald McLellan, Vittoria, 
P.M. 

Lower Canada.—Thomas A. Starke, Montreal; Mr. Judson, p. m. Isle aux Noix ; 
David Chisholine, Pp. m., Three Rivers; Edward Pridham, p.M., Grenville, Ottawa; 
Joseph Tardif, Quebec ; Wm. Henry, Sherbrooke ; John Campbell, Chambly ; Alex. 
H. Peirce, St. Johns. 

Nova Scotia—Clement H. Belcher, Halifax; Henry Goudge, Windsor; George 
Chipman, Kentville ; Samuel Cowling, p. M. Annapolis: H. G. Farish, Yarmouth ; 
James S. White, Cumberland; James Dawson, Pictou, Albion Mines. 

Prince Edward Island—J. & P. Macgowan, Charlottetown. 

New Brunswick—Moses H. Perley, Saint John; F. E. Beckwith, Frederictown ; 
George Henderson, Miramichi, &c, &c.: Peter Stubbs, Jr. St. Stephen; George 
Miller, St. Andrews. 

Newfoundland—A. Mac Gregor & Co., St. John. 

West Indies and South America—Robert S. Musson, Hamilton, Bermuda: A. 
Shedden, St. Georges, Bermuda; H. Anderson, Basin, St. Croix; Wm. Gordon, 
West Enid, St. Croix ; Jno. Athill, p. m., Antigua; Neil McQueen, Nassau, N.P. ; 
Aug. F. Deane, Grand Key, Turks Island; George W. Pattison, Demarara; A. 
Holmes, Montego Bay, Jamaica; Don Juan J Romero, Matanzas: Jos. Ayton, 
Carthagena; J. Boulton, La Guayra; Thos. Geo. Love, Buenos Ayres ; W. T. 





Upper Canada.—David Thornburn, Queenston; R. C. Clench, vp. m., Niagara ; 


PRIVATE CORRESPONDENCE OF NAPOLEON AND JOSEPHINE. 
From the Court Journal. 

[ We copy a few more of the letters of Napoleon to Josephine, some written 
previously and some subsequently to the divorce and his marriage with the 
daughter of the Emperor of Austria. The disclosures to the old wife respecting 
the new one, will astonish some of our unsophisticated female readers. } 

TO THE EMPRESS, AT THE ELYSEE NAPOLEON.—Februry 18th, i310. 

My dear Josephine,—I have received your letter. I should much like to see 
you; but the reflexions you make are perhaps wel! grounded. ‘There may per- 
haps, be some impropriety in our being under the same roof during the first year. 
However, Bessiéres’ country house is too far off to enable me to return. Onthe 
other hand, I am rather unwell with a cold, and 1 am not sure of being able tu 
go. Adieu. NAPOLEON. 


TO THE EMPRESS JOSEPHINE, AT NAVARRE.—Compeigne, April 28th, 1810. 








Shannon, Jamaica Dispatch, Kingston, Jamaica; Mr. Hogan, merchant, Havannah. 


gros de Naples or pou de soie, either figured or plain. For in-door dress, foulard 
and cashmere are most fashionable. 

Some dress-makers have ventured to introduce a novel form for the corsage en 
pointe. ‘The plaits are gathered on the shoulders, and descend to the waist, en 
eventail. 

In full dress, the cein/ure frequently consists of a cord and tassels passed two 
or three times round the waist, and tied loosely in front. 
suitable only to strait corsuge, and not the stomacher peak. 

The fashionable colour, par excellence, is the coleur carofte. 
present, in high favour for scarfs or cravats, and for trimming hats. 
posed, with what justice we will not presume to decide, to be peculiarly becoming 
to the complexion. 

During the recent visit of the Royal Family of France to Fontainblean, 
pelisses of silk, or of muslin lined with silk, may almost be said to have been 
the Court uniform. For out-door dress, scarcely anything else was worn, ex- 





My dear Josephine, I have received two letters from you, and I have written 


cept by the Queen, who occasionally adopted a robe of plain or figured silk, 


- : 3 . ’ oie Det ~ne . . 

cg I have given my consent to Tascher's marriage with the Princess having pockets in front, trimmed with narrow black lace. 

we ec tll The pelisses of lined muslin were fastened up the front with bows of ribbon. 
I am going to-morrow to Antwerp to inspect my fleet, and order some works. | —Oct. 21. 

I shall return on the 5th of May. 
Eugéne informs me that you wish to go to the waters. Do whatever you | COLONIAI 


please. Do not lend ear to the idle gossip of Paris; they know nothing of the 
rea] state of things. 


anxious to learn that you are happy and content. NAPOLEON. 


TO THE EMPRESS JOSEPHINE, AT THE WATERS OF AIX, IN SAVOY 
Trianon, August 10th, 1810. 

1 have received your letter, and I am very sorry for the danger to which you 
have been exposed. Fora native of one of the islands of the Atlantic to perish 
in a Jake, would have been a sad fatality. 

The Queen is better, and I hope her health will be speedily restored. Her 
husband is in Bohemia, and it would seem that he does not know what to do with 
himself. 

I am tolerably well, and I beg you will believe in the sincerity of my senti- 
ments. NAPoLron. 

TO THE EMPRESS JOSEPHINE, AT THE WATERS OF AIX, IN SAVOY. 
Saint Cloud, Sept. 14th, 1810. 

My dear Josephine, by your letter of the 9th of September, I learn with plea- 
sure that you are well. The Empress is already four months advanced in her 
pregnancy. She is very well, and is much attached to me. The young Princes 
Napoleon are very well. They are at the Pavillon d’ Italic, in the Park of Saint 
Cloud. 

Iam well, and am anxious to hear that you are so likewise. I am sorry to 
hear of the accident that has happened to’one of your household, in going to the 
Glaciére. 

Adieu, my dear Josephine. Never doubt the interest I cherish for you 

NAPoLgon, 


TO THE EMPRESS JOSEPHINE, AT GENEVA.—Fontainbleau, Oct. Ist, 1810. 

I have received your letter. Hortense, whom I presume you have seen, will 
have conveyed to you my wish. Go and visit your son this winter, and return 
to the waters of Aix next year, and spend the spring at Navarre. { would ad- 
vise you to go to Navarre immediately, but that I fear you would be dull there. 
My opinion is, that it would be most proper for you to spend the winter either 
at Milan or Navarre. If you do not choose that, I am ready to approve any other 
plan you may prefer ; for I would not oppose your wish on any point. 

Adieu, my dear Josephine. The Empress is four months advanced in preg- 
nancy. I have appointed Madame de Montesquiou gouvernante to the Princes and 
Princesses of France. Make yourself happy, and never doubt my sentiments. 

NaPoLeon. 
—~— 
LONDON AND PARISIAN FASHIONS. 


A new kind of satin has just been introduced, and is much employed for hats 
and bonnets. It presents a perfect imitation of lace, lined with coloured silk. 
The moet favourite colours are Black and orange, or white and orange. Hats 
are’of a moderate size, and extremely plain in the trimming. For dress hats, 
figured velvet, of various celours and patterns, is very general. We have also 
observed several evening dresses of figured velvet. Alternate stripes of satin 
and velvet have a rich and beautiful effect. 

The most favourite materials for out-door dress, at the present season, are 


My sentiments towards you are unalterable, and I am very | fi 
| in the Halifax Novascotian :— 


The following observations on the New Customs Consolidation Act appears 


| We have been favoured with copies of the New Trade Acts recently trans- 
| mitted to the Officers of His Majesty’s Customs at this Port—and avail our- 
selves of the information communicated by a gentleman familiar with the old 
Acts, and who has carefully compared them with the new, to point out to our 
| commercial] readers the few points of difference between them. 


are substantially the same as those printed in 1825—but embracing, of course, | 


j all those amendments which have usually been noticed by the Officers on the 
| margin of Hume's volume. This work of consolidation has been carried only 
thus far. Chap. 51 of the present Acts, and which relates to the management 
of the Customs in Great Britain, takes the place of Chap. 136 of the 6th Geo, 
IV., and is a mere copy of it—the same may be said of the new regulation Act, 
by which it is immediately followed ; and of the act for the encouragement of 
| British shipping and navigation, or the Intercolonial Act that appears as Cap, 
54. instead of 109. The Smuggling Act is also a counterpart of the old one. 


yet been received at the Custom House here. The warehousing Act is very 
nearly the same as the old one—differing only in a few unimportant matters of 
regulation. ‘The only changes which are of much consequence to us, occur in 
the “act to regulate the trade of the British possessions abroad.” This act is 
a copy of the old one. with these material exceptions, that foreign lumber and 
staves are no longer permitted, on reshipment in a Colony, to be entered in 
Great Britain, as of the growth and production of the Colonies. This will, of 
course, put an end to the Memme! trade, carried on through this port to some 
extent during the past summer. Another important alteration is that which 
sanctions the importation, duty free, of articles consumed in the fisheries, in 
foreign as well as British vessels. The old act allowed the importation of “ any 
sort of Craft, Food, and Victuals, and any sort of clothing, implements, or ma- 
terials, fit and necessary for the British fisheries in America, imported into the 
| place ator from whence such fishery is carried on, in British Ships.” In the 
new, the words “in British Ships” are omitted, and of course there is no re- 
striction in favour of the Colonial Ship-owner, whose interests may be expected 
to suffer accordingly. Hemp, hides and tallow, are added to the list of articles 
that may be imported duty free. 











— — — — —————— — ———— 


Below you have synopses of the New York and Pennsylvania Lotteries, these 
are the last schemes which will be drawn in those two States :— 

New York—Dec. 11, Extra class 37—Capital $25,000, tickets $8; Dec. 18, 
extra 38, capital $15,000, all prizes, tickets5; Dec. 26, regular class 14, capitals 
20,000, 10,900, tickets $5.—Union Canal, Dec, 14, class 25, capitals $20,000, $10,000, 
tickets §5 ; Dec. 28, class 26--four prizes of 10,000, tickets $5. 

In Extra class 28, fifty dollars will purchase certificates of packages of 22 whole 
tickets, one number will draw $5. No number §2. 

A'l orders deemed confidential, and meet the same attention as personal apphieation, 

S. J, SYLVESTER, 130 Broadway, New York. 

Altho’ the New York Lotteries will cease with the present year, my friends and 





of Yates and Mclatyre. 


This, however, is | 


In Paris, it is, at | 
It is sup- | 


The new acts | 


The new Act, which imposes British duties within the United Kingdom, has not | 


YLVESTER’S OFFICE, 130 Broadway, New York.—Friends in Canada— | 


customers will be supplied after tha? period with tickets, under the special management | to land and receive passengers, 


November 30, 


EW YORK LIFE INSURANCE & TRUST CO.—Extract from Report, 

; — November 5th. Since the last report, 25 persons have been insured. 
of whom 

9 are in the City of New York, 16 are out of the City of New York,—25. 

8 are merchants, | Clergyman, 3 officers Army & Navy, 6 Clerks & Accountants, 
and 7 other pursuits,—25. ; 
‘ net aaa are insured for one year and over,7; do do do do 15; do do do for Life, 

—25, 

’ Of these there are insured for $.0,000 and under, 2; do do do 5,000 do do 14; do 
do do 1,000 do do 9. Nov. 30.] E. A. NICHOLL, Secretary. 


BYRNE, wholesale dealer and manufacturer of Quiiis and Wafers, No. 60 
@ William street, New York [Jan. 6. 


REMIUM BLINDS.—-The subscriber invites the public inspection of the various 

blinds, for which he obtained the reward at the late Fair of the American Insti- 

tute. They consist of Spring, Sun, Venetian, Transparent, Wove-wire and Dwarf, 
and may be seen athis store, 219 Hudson-street. WILLIAM COOKE. 
[Oct, 26, 6t.] 

ARWICK & Co., gold and silver refiners, assayers, and sweep smeiter 

Office, No 32 New Street. New-York, refinery corner of Bank and West-St. 
{March 16. 

| yey BOARDING HOUSE.—Private families and gentlemen visiting York, 

will find this establishment unequalled for salubrity of climate, convenience to Go- 


JAMES MORGAN. 

















vernment House, Public Offices, and the College. 
York, U. C., July 21, 1833.—Aug. 3—3 mo. 





ALLS OF NIAGARA .—'To be sold, part of the estate of Drummond Hill, late 
the residence of Major Leonard. The house, which is of a large size, was erected 
to replace a building destroyed by fire in February last, and is so far untinished as to 
leave some choice of arrangement to a purchaser. The grounds now offered for sale 
contain apple, peach, plumb, and cherry orchards in full bearing—walnut, chestnut, 
acacia, and other ornamental trees—a good kitchen garden, and excellent water. 
Drummond Hillis celebrated as a remarkably healthy situation, on the most elevated 
ground between Lakes Erie and Ontario: it is within a mile of the Falls, and in the 
centre of an highly select and agreeable society, principally English. The house wil! 
be sold for the sum it has already cost, viz. £500, and as much ground as a purchaser 
requires, at 75/. per acre. 
A farm of about ninety acres adjoining the property, and now under cultivation, will 
be leased npon reasonable terms if required. 
Applications to be made (if by letter, post paid,) to Samuel Street, Esq. Niagara 
alls. [Nov. 9. 








HOTELS TO LET AT THE CITY OF THE FALLS. 
T ageneral meeting of the Proprietors of the grounds at the Falls of Niagara, 
whereon they have begun the founding of a city, it was concluded to let the 
Pavilion and Ontario Houses, possession of the former if required on the Ist of De- 
cember, and of the latter on the Ist of April next. These splendid establishments are 
| deemed inadequate to accommodate the numerous visitors who resort to the Falls in 
The building of Baths 
and Assembly Rooms which have been commenced. will require increased accommo- 
| dation at the Hotels. As complaints have prevailed as to former management, the pro- 
prietors are determined alone to treat with those who thoroughly understand the ren- 
| dering such accommodation as Ladies and Gentlemen of distinction are accustomed 
_ to receive at the fashionable public places of amusement in Europe. 
None need apply without the most satisfactory evidence as to qualifications. 
| Three Cottages to be let or sold. 

Letters post paid to be addressed to Jas. Robinson Esq. resident agent at the City 
| of the Falls, Queenston, Upper Canada, or to Messrs. Buchanan & Co. Montreal, 
and the Editor of the Albion, New York. [Sept. 21.—11t. 

| Niagara Falls, Sept. 14 








HE Subscriber has disposed of his interest in the American Hotel, to Edward 
Milford. 
All persons having demands against the said establishment, will please present the 
| same at the bar—and all persons indebted to said establishment,are requested to make 
payment to the said Edward Milford, he being fully authorized to settle all the concerns 
| of the House. New York, November Ist, 1833. ELIJAH BOARDMAN. 
The Subscriber will hereafter conduct the American Hotel on his own account. 


| New York, November Ist, 1833. EDWARD MILFORD. 


AY R.REYNOLDSON. (Pupil of Signors Rossini and Pellegrini,) begs to inform 

his friends and the public in general, that he has commenced giving lessons in 
singing. Terms may be known on application at his residence, 7 Vandam street, or at 
| the offices of the Courier & Enquirer, Albion or Mirror. ° LNov, 23-tf 








NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS.—( New Line.) 
The subscribers have established the following ships as a Line of Packets, between 
this port and Liverpool, toleave New York on the 14th, and Liverpool on the 30th of 
each month. 





Ships. | Masters. From New York. From Liverpool. 
Howard, | T.M. Harvey, jr. | Nov. 14, Mar. 14, July 14, | Dee. 30, Apr. 30, Aug.30, 
Ajax, C. A. Hiern, Dec. 14, Apz. 14, Aug. 14, | Sept. 30, Jan. 30, May30, 





St.George | W.C.Thompson, | Jan. 14, May 14, Sept.14, | Oct. 30, Feb. 30, June 30, 
New Ship, | T. Taulman, Feb. 14, June 14, Oct. 14, | Nov.30, Mar. 30, July 30 
The above packets are ships of the first class, coppered and copper fastened. The 
greatest exertions will be made to promote the interests cf importers, by the speedy 
| and safe delivery of their goods. Nothing has been omitted in the construction and 
furniture of their cabins, which can contribute to the comfort of passengers. The price 
of passage, in the cabin, is fixed at one hundred and forty dollars; for which, each pas- 
senger will be provided with a separate state room, with wines and stores of the best 
quality. The days of sailing will be punctually observed. For freight or passage, ap- 
ply tothe masters, on board, or to STEPHEN WHITNEY. 
| GRACIE, PRIME & CO, or 
ROBERT KERMIT, 74 South-street. 


NEW-YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS. 








Ships. Masters. mane Sailing from| Days of Sailing from 
Jew- York. avre. 

No. 1. Frane E. Funk, |[Dec. 1, April l, Aug. 1s\Jan. 24,May 24,Sept.24 
Sully, C.A.Forhes| “* 8, “* 8, “* 8s\Feb. 1, June 1, Oct. 1, 
Francois Ist, awed cin 1, > ie” eB C8, 
Rhone, J. Rockett, | “24, “24, “241 “ 16, * 16, “ 16, 
New Ship, J. Clark, (Jan. 1,May 1, Sept. 15) a a 
Formosa, Vea - 2. & ” Mar.1, July 1, Nov. 1, 

Weiderholdt] “* 16, “ 16, ‘* 16,) * ri Gg §g¢, 


8, 2 , 
“6, * 16, 4 16, 
“6, % 28." 86, 


Manchester, 
New Ship, H.Robinson,| “* 24, ‘* 24, ‘* 24,) 
Chas. Carroll, |W. Lee, Feb. 1, June 1, Oct. 1} 


- 








PENDS ENP SENOS EN 





Charlemagne, Pierce, o. = 8" April 1, Aug. 1, Dec. |, 
New Ship, it. Gi “Sint ial et Sa 
Poland, Richardson,| ** 24, “* 24, ‘* 24) * 16, “* 16, ** 16, 
Erie, J. Funk, Mar. 1, July 1, Nov. 1,| =o * 3, * MH, 
Albany, Hawkins, * 68 “* 6, * 8 iMay 1, Sept. i, Jan. 1, 
Havre, poeta, |. © 16,.% 16, “i. * GG * 8, 
Henri lV. J. Castoff. | “ 24, “24, “24,] “ 16, * 16, “ 16, 


Passage in the cabin to or from Havre one hundred and forty dollars, including beds 
bedding, wine, and stores of every description. 

Consignees at Havre of the Packets sailing the Ist of the month from Havre—E. 

Quesnel, L’Aine. ; 3 
Consignees do do do 8th do Pitray, Viel. & Co 
do do do do 16th do Wells and Green. 

Agents at New York—J. J. Boyd, No. 49 Wall-street, C. Bolton, Fox and Living 

ston, No. 42 Broad-street, Wm. Whitlock, Jr., 46 South-street. 


NEW-YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 





| Ships. Masters. | Days of Sailing from | Days of Sailing from 
Yew York. Averpool. 

No 1. Hibernia, Wilson, Jan. 1, May !, Sept. 1,/Feb, 16, June 16, Oct. 16, 
4. Roscve, Rogers, ee" & * eh Oh ¢ M4, 

3. Pacific, R. L. Waite} “16, “ 16, ‘* 16,/Mar. 1, July 1, Nov. 1, 

2. Shefheld, Hackstaff, | “24, “ 24, “ 24) “ 8 “8 8, “ 8, 

3. Europe, Maxwell, |Feb. 1, June 1, Oct. I, a 16, “* 16, “ 16, 

tw es 8 ~~ ~ 3, * 24, 


4. Geo. Washington|Holdrege, 8, 8, 











, 
1. South America, |Marshall, “* 16, a 16, o 16,/April 1, Aug. 1, Dec. 1 
2. United States, |Holdrege, ** 24, 24, m—a* ee Be 8 
3. Britannia, Sketchley, |Mar.1,July 1, Nov.1,) “ 16, “ 16, “ 16, 
4. Napoleon, Smith, re 8, 8, bs 8,| “ 24, * 24, 24, 
3. New York, Hoxie, a 16, ; 16, o 16,'May 1, Sept.1, Jan. 1, 
2. John Jay, Glover, 24, “ 24, , ee Seoditl Shed 2 
| 1. North America, |Macy, Aprill, Aug. 1, Dec. 1,] “ 16, “ 16, “ 16, 
4. Silas Richards, |Holdrege, OSG, Ses Fae O oe * 26, 
i. Caledonia, Graham, "i ? Oy. June 1, Oct. 1, Feb. i, 
. ‘ 


2. Virginian, Harris, * 26, * 24, * 24) 8 * 8, * 8, 
Passage in the Cabin to Liverpool, thirty guineas: from Liverpool, thirty-five gui- 
neas: including beds, bedding, wine, and stores of every description. ; 

No. | and 3, Old Uire.— Agents, F. Thompson, 29 Wa!l street. No. 2 New Line 

| _-Owners, Wood ani Trimble, and Sami, Hicke & Sone.-- No.4. Packet Line.— 
Owners, Fish, Grinnell & Co. ' 

Agents in Liverpool Ist and 3d Lines, Cropper, Benson & Co. 2d. L.ne, Wm. ana 

James Brown & Co.—and 4th Cezrns, Creary & Co. 


NEW-YORK AND LONDON PACKETS. 


} 








Ships. Masters. | Days of ang from Days v Suites from 
| New-York. } ondon, 
Montreal, = ae, Mayl0, Sep.10, —= ye ig sed reb.t. 
Ontario Sebor, 20, “* 20, “ 20,July 7, Nov.7, Mar. 7, 
Samuel Robertson,| Griswold, June |, Oct. 1, Feb. 1,)Mar.17,July 17,Nov.17, 
| Canada, Britton, | ee; * 16, = 10) “ 27, * 27, * 27, 
Sovereign, Kearney, i * 20, * 20, 20, April l, Aug. 1, Dec. |, 
Hannibal, Hebard, July 1, Nov. 1, Mar. 1,| 7 os ioe. 17 
| Thames, —_—, [ oo © Oy ee ee eee Be 
| ork, Nye, | “20, ‘* 20, “ 20,/May 7, Sep.7, Jan. 7, 
| Philadelphia, C-H.Champlin|Aug. 1, Dec. 1, Aprill,) “17, “ 17, “ 17, 
| Samson, Chadwick, em "- we * a Me, * HH, * &, 
President, Moore, * 20, ** 20, “ 20,June 7, Oct. 7, Feb. 7, 
New Ship—, }|— Sep. 1, Jan.1,May 1, “17, “ 17, “ 17, 











These ships are all of the first class, about 500 tons burthen, built in this city of the 
best materials, coppered and copper fastemed,and are navigated by able and experi- 
enced commanders. Their accommodations for passengers are very elegant and ex- 
tensive, and for whom beds, bedding, wine and stores of the best quality, will always 
be provided.. 

on Sota or passage, apply to either of the commanders on board the ships; to 
GEORGE WILDES & éb. No, 19 Coleman street, London, to 
FISH, GRINNELL and Co.-, 134 Front street, or to 
JOHN GRISWOLD, 69 South street, New York. 
N.B—The ships of the above line will continue to touch at Portsmouth, each way 
from whence steamboats run daily to the Continent! 





| and to different parts of England. 
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